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CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT  TELLS  SOME  THINGS  TO  A  MAN  FROM 
INDIANA,  AND  THEN  LEAVES  FOR  ’FRISCO. 

After  his  brief  stage  experience  in  the  West,  Fred 
Fearnot  found  himself  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands 
and  nothing  to  do.  He  was  sitting  in  the  reading 
room  of  a  hotel,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  the 
theatrical  company  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  had  disbanded,  when  he  suddenly  turned  to 
his  chum,  Terry  Olcott,  with : 

“Say,  Terry,  old  man,  let’s  go  farther  west.’’ 

“All  right,”  replied  Terry;  “where  shall  we  go  ?” 

“Oh,  let’s  follow  the  sun  to  where  it  goes  down.” 

“That’s  a  long  trip,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  I  guess  we’ve  got  time  to  make  it.” 

“All  right.  Let’s  get  a  time-table  and  find  out 
when  the  next  train  to  Sunset  leaves  here.” 

“Yes,  get  one,”  returned  Fred,  “and  find  out 
what  the  fare  is  from  here  to  San  Francisco.” 

“Oh,  Sunset  is  way  beyond  that.” 

“Well,  when  we  get  there  we  can  decide  on  how 
much  farther  we’ll  go.  Maybe  we  can  do  as  Joshua 
did  ;  tell  the  sun  to  stand  still  until  we  make  up  our 
minds  what  to  do  next,  when  we  get  out  to  ’Frisco.” 

“Oh,  we  can  do  that  right  here,”  laughed  Terry. 
«  No  trouble  about  telling  the  sun  to  stand  still.  The 
difficulty  is  getting  it  to  do  so.  Joshua  had  a  pull, 
you  know,  which  we  haven’t  got.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  was  a  great 
politician  in  his  day,  and  he  knocked  things  around 
pretty  lively;  but  if  we  can’t  make  it  stand  still,  we 
can  lengthen  the  days  by  following  it  up,  anyway.” 

“Yes,  so  we  can.  And  if  we  can  get  a  train  that 
will  travel  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
and  there  were  no  oceans  to  interfere  with  us,  we 
could  keep  in  the  sunshine  just  as  long  as  we  stayed 
on  the  train.” 

An  old  gentleman  sitting  opposite  Fred,  on  the 


other  side  of  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  news¬ 
papers,  appeared  to  be  greatly  amused  at  the  talk  of 
the  two  boys.  He  listened,  smiled  and  finally  asked  : 

“Say,  young  fellow,  do  you  believe  the  sun  stood 
still  when  Joshua  told  it  to?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  Fred  answeredc  “Do  you?” 

“  Of  course,  I  do.” 

“How  could  it  stand  still  when  it’s  the  earth  that 
revolves  and  turns  its  surface  towards  the  sun  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  ?  If  it  had  said  the  earth  stood 
still  I  could  understand  it.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  must  recollect  it  was  a  miracle.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that’s  what  the}7  say,  but  it’s  no 
miracle  to  make  a  thing  stand  still  that  isn’t  moving. 
Now,  if  Joshua  had  told  the  sun  to  hurry  up,  instead 
of  standing  still,  I  could  see  where  the  miracle  came 
in.  But  it’s  the  earth  that  moves,  and  not  the  sun. 
We  say  the  sun  rises,  goes  down,  but  it  doesn’t  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  earth  revolves  from  west 
to  east,  hence  as  it  goes  round  the  sun  seems  to  be 
higher  until  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  we  occupy, 
has  passed  over  to  the  dark  side,  so  it  is  us  going 
down  instead  of  the  sun.” 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  good  deal  rattled,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  unsophisticated  kind,  who  swallowed 
things  as  the}7  came  to  him  without  chewing  them. 
Others  in  the  reading  room,  hearing  the  conversation, 
laid  down  their  papers  and  gathered  around  the  table, 
listening  with  amused  interest. 

“It’s  best  not  to  know  too  much,  young  man,”  said 
the  old  fellow,  “for  we  read  in  the  Bible  where  Paul 
was  told  once  that  much  learning  had  made  him  mad.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “  when  I  went  to  school  I 
found  that  my  teacher  frequently  got  mad  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  learning  on  my  part.  When  he  was  ex¬ 
plaining  to  me  about  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and 
how  it  revolves  on  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
I  pulled  the  Bible  out  on  him  and  asked  him  to  explain 
what  Job  meant  when  he  spoke  about  the  four  corners 
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of  the  earth.  I  asked  him  where  those  corners  were, 
and  he  got  mad  and  made  me  stand  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  for  asking-  fool  questions. ” 

“Served  you  right,”  laughed  the  old  man. 

“  1  don't  think  so,”  replied  Fred  ;  “for  I  was  hon¬ 
estly  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  he  did  wrong  not  to 
give  it  to  me.” 

“Oh,  you  wanted  to  know  too  much.” 

“Can  a  man  know  too  much  ?”  asked  Fred. 

“Of  course  he  can ;  too  much  for  his  own  good.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head. 
“The  more  a  man  knows  the  better  able  he  is  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  provide  for  his  wants.  The  man 
who  grows  up  in  his  natural  state,  like  a  horse  or  cow, 
without  any  training  in  the  ways  of  knowledge,  can 
only  dig  and  plow  for  a  living.  When  Professor  Morse 
claimed  that  he  could  stretch  a  wire  a  thousand  miles 
and  send  a  message  the  whole  length  of  it  inside  of  a 
few  minutes,  people  like  you  said  he  was  crazy ;  that 
it  couldn’t  be  done.  But  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
right,  and  now  his  wires  stretch  all  the  way  around 
tne  earth,  and  we  can  get  news  from  China  as  quickly 
now  as  a  man  can  row  across  the  river  to  get  a  little 
news  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  this  hotel. 
When  the  first  steam  engine  was  built  and  railroads 
and  steamboats  followed,  people  traveled  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  where  they  used  to  go  five  or 
six.  A  few  years  ago  we  could  get  no  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  out  of  their  season.  Now,  all  sorts  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  canned,  so  we  can  have  them  nice 
and  fresh  all  the  year  round,  all  of  which  is  the 
result  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  power.  A 
hundred  years  from  now  people  will  say  that  we 
were  a  lot  of  chumps  and  greenhorns  in  this  age,  who 
didn’t  know  anything  at  all.  And  so  the  world  goes 
on.  They  say  that  Solomon  was  the  wisest  man  who 
ever  lived,  and  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
say  so.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  old  gentleman,  very  promptly. 
“  The  Bible  says  he  was  and  I  believe  it.” 

“  All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “  Supposing  he  was  to 
wake  up  now  and  take  a  look  around.  He’d  be  fright¬ 
ened  to  death  at  the  first  steam  engine  he  saw.  He 
never  had  a  watch  nor  a  plug  hat  nor  a  pair  of  patent 
leather  shoes;  and  instead  of  being  a  wise  man,  he 
didn’t  know  any  better  than  to  marry  three  hundred 
wives.  I  think  he  was  a  crazy  old  fool,”  and  the 
crowd  around  the  table  roared  with  laughter. 

“  He  was  a  wise  man  in  his  day,”  continued  Fred, 
“  because  nobody  knew  anything  at  all  then ;  they 
carried  their  wine  in  goat  skins  and  ate  unleavened 
bread,  and  if  a  young  chap  like  myself  became  a  little 
sass3r  to  the  old  man,  they  took  him  outside  of  the 
city  and  stoned  him  to  death.  They  do  better  nowa¬ 
days,  for  instead  of  killing  me,  my  father  held  a  little 
seance  with  me  out  in  the  woodshed,  with  the  result 
that  I  came  out  a  much  better  and  a  good  deal  wiser 
boy  instead  of  having  a  funeral  procession  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Solomon.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “Solomon  said,  you 
know,  ‘spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.’  ” 
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“Oh,  yes,  they  spared  the  rod,”  laughed  Fred, 
“and  took  him  out  and  threw  stones  at  him  till  they 
killed  him.  That’s  the  way  they  spoiled  the  child. 
None  of  that  for  me.  I  prefer  the  strap  out  in  the  * 


woodshed  every  time.” 

The  guests  of  the  house,  who  were  listening  to  the 
conversation,  were  immensely  tickled  at  the  ingenious 
way  Fred  presented  his  ideas  to  the  old  gentleman. 


who  also  took  them  good-naturedly. 

“Say,  young  fellow,”  he  asked,  “where  do  you 


live  ?” 

“My  home  is  in  New  York,  but  I  live  wherever  I 


“  Oh,  you  do,  eh  ?  I  believe  I  do,  too,”  and  the  old 
fellow  chuckled  as  though  the  idea  amused  him  very 
much. 

“  Where  is  your  home?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Oh,  I  five  over  in  Indiana.  I  run  a  farm  and  keep 
a  store.” 

“  What  do  you  raise  on  your  farm  ?” 

“Corn,  wheat,  hogs  and  vegetables.” 

“Do  you  eat  pork?”  Fred  asked.  * 

“Of  course  I  do.” 

“And  you  believe  in  the  Bible?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well,  that’s  funny;  believe  in  the  Bible  and  eat 
pork  when  the  Lord’s  people  were  all  prohibited  from 
doing  so.” 

“Oh,  that  was  for  the  Jews.” 

“Oh,  that  don’t  let  you  out!”  laughed  Fred. 
“  They  were  His  chosen  people,  and  He  forbade  His 
people  eating  pork.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  eat  pork?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“You  bet  I  do  !  But  it  has  always  bjeen  a  puzzle 
to  me  why  a  man  should  eat  pork  and  turn  up  his 
nose  at  dogs  and  cats,  or  a  buzzard,  for  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  hog  is  the  worst  and  the  nastiest 


scavenger. 
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“That’s  so,”  said  the  old  fellow,  “a  hog  will  eat 


anythin 


“Oh,  no,  he  won’t!  No  animal  will  eat  anything 
that  will  hurt  him,  if  you’ll  just  turn  him  loose  and 
let  him  hunt  his  own  food.  Animal  instinct  is  better 
than  human  judgment.  You  can  turn  a  lot  of  cows  * 
in  a  field,  and  they  ’ll  graze  all  day  long  among  a  lot 
of  poisonous  weeds  without  touching  one  of  them. 

Y  ou  start  a  man  out  hunting  mushrooms,  and  the  t 
chances  are  that  he’ll  poison  himself  with  toadstools.”  # 

“  By  gum  !”  exclaimed  the  old  fellow,  “  that’s  so. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  last  year  came  near  killing  his 
whole  family  with  toadstools.” 

“Oh,  that  frequently  happens,”  laughed  Fred, 
“and  demonstrates  that  in  some  things,  a  hog,  a 
horse  or  a  cow  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  a  col- 
lege  president  does.  The  rabbit  will  go  out  hunting 
lor  calamus  roots  and  will  dig*  them  up  alongside  of  ^ 
henbane,  but  he  knows  enough  to  let  the  latter  alone, 
and  yet  we  think  that  the  rabbit  doesn’t  know  much. 
We  can  learn  something  from  every  animal  in  the  * 
animal  kingdom,  if  we’ll  only  study  them.  So  you 
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see  after  all  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  too 
much.  A  man  can  grow  crazy  in  search  of  knowledge, 
but  it  isn't  the  knowledge  itself  that  makes  him  rav¬ 
ing  mad,  so  the  old  fellow  who  told  Paul  that  much 
learning  had  made  him  mad  was  mistaken.’’ 

“Say,  young  man,  how  long  are  you  going  to  stay 
here  ?”  the  old  gehtleman  asked. 

“Oh,  we  are  thinking  of  going  West  to  see  the 
country  to-night  or  to-morrow.  My  friend  here 
wants  to  find  out  where  the  sun  goes  down,  and  I’m 
going  along  with  liiu  x>  see  that  he  doesn’t  go  crazy 
during  the  search.” 

“  Well,  if  you  ever  come  out  my  way  drop  in  and 
see  me,  for  I*d  like  to  hear  you  and  the  parson  talk.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  get  me  into  an  argument  with  a 
dominie,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  have  too  much  respect 
for  a  preacher  to  do  so.  I  don’t  believe  everything  a 
preacher  says  simply  because  he  does  say  it,  but  I’m 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  tell  him  so.” 

“That’s  right,  that’s  right,”  said  the  old  fellow, 
“but  hanged  if  I  don’t  ask  him  some  questions  when 
I  get  back  home,”  and  he  chuckled  very  quietly,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  over  the  idea  of  having  some  hard  nuts 
for  the  dominie  to  crack. 

The  two  boys  finally  got  away  from  the  crowd  of 
guests  that  were  listening  to  the  conversation,  paid 
their  bill  at  the  clerk’s  desk,  and  decided  to  buy 
tickets  for  San  Francisco.  A  few  hours  later  they 
[were  on  the  train  for  St.  Louis. 

It  was  a  long,  long  ride  across  the  almost  boundless 
continent,  but  as  they  were  out  to  see  the  country 
they  kept  their  eyes  open  and  saw  many  things  that 
interested  them.  They  made  pleasant  acquaintances 
in  the  parlor  car,  sang  songs,  cracked  jokes  and  added 
i  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  passengers. 

When  they  reached  San  Francisco  they  were  glad 
enough  to  leave  the  train. 

“  It  was  a  long  ride,  old  man,”  remarked  Fred  to 
Terry. 

“Yes.  I  didn’t  know  we  lived  in  such  a  big  coun¬ 
try.  I’ve  read  about  it  ever  since  I  was  old  enough 
to  know  my  letters;  but  it  was  impossible  to  realize 
the  vast  extent  of  it  until  this  trip.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  that,  too,”  returned  Fred. 
“We’ve  got  room  enough  for  the  population  of  the 

*  entire  globe,  everyone  of  whom  could  live  comfort¬ 
ably  if  he  would  only  work.” 

“How  about  the  people  in  the  tropics?”  Terry 
i  asked.  “They’re  not  in  the  habit  of  working,  for 
they  live  on  fruits  that  grow  spontaneously.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  advocating  bringing  them  over  here,” 
laughed  Fred.  “It’s  best  for  them  to  stay  where 
they  are,  for  wherever  the  sun  is  too  hot  for  a  man  to 
work  he  can  generally  find  enough  to  eat  without  any 
more  labor  than  to  hunt  for  it  when  it  is  necessary. 
But  in  a  cold  climate  a  man  must  work  to  keep  warm. 
,  Hence  he  can  thrive  on  hard  exercise  that  would  kill 

*  him  in  the  tropics.” 

“Now,  that  we’re  here,”  said  Terry,  “what  are 
we  going  to  do?” 

“  Why,  see  everything  that  is  worth  seeing.  We 


want  to  visit  the  Chinese  quarters,  take  a  run  down 
the  coast,  see  the  sea  lions.  No  trouble  about  finding 
something  to  do.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  start  out  to-morrow  and  take 
in  the  Chinese  quarters,  but  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  get 
a  guide,  for  we  may  run  up  against  things  that  we 
can’t  understand  and  might  get  into  trouble.  They 
say  that  the  pigtails  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  lot,  but 
my  reading  tells  me  that  they  know  a  few  tricks  that 
makes  the  Caucasian’s  head  swim.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  their  hotel,  Fred 
went  to  a  telegraph  office  and  wired  to  his  father 
where  they  were,  and  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  his  mother,  telling  her  many  amusing  inci¬ 
dents  that  occurred  on  the  trip.  Terry  did  the  same 
thing,  and  when  the  missives  were  sealed  and  mailed, 
they  set  out  to  see  the  city. 

Of  course  they  saw  many  things  to  interest  them. 
They  found  that  the  bustle  and  business  was  very 
much  like  New  York.  The  harbor  was  crowded  with 
shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
from  ports  in  the  far  East.  There  were  ships  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  India,  Australia  and  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  Like  New  York,  there  were  represen¬ 
tatives  from  almost  every  country  on  the  globe  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  SECURE  PASSAGE  ON  A  MERCHANT 

SHIP  FOR  MELBOURNE. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  city,  Fred  and 
Terry  strolled  down  along  the  docks,  looking  at  the 
longshoremen  and  seamen,  loading  and  unloading 
vessels.  They  went  out  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
long  pier,  and  there  sat  on  a  box  and  watched  the 
longshoremen  and  sailors  hoisting  a  great  cargo  of 
miscellaneous  goods  into  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for 
Australia. 

“  Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “look  at  that  sailor  over 
there;  “and  he  pointed  to  a  compactly  built  seaman, 
who  was  working  with  the  others. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Notice  his  nose,”  returned  Teny,  and  a  minute  or 
two  later  the  seaman  came  towards  him,  and  as  Fred 
gazed  at  him  he  noticed  a  scar  on  his  nose  that  told 
it  had  once  been  split  by  a  sharp  instrument  of  some 
kind. 

“Guess  lie’s  had  a  fight  in  the  past  and  got  his 
nose  slit,”  commented  Fred. 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  wanted  you  to  see.  It’s  a  scar 
that  one  sees  the  first  thing  when  a  man  looks  at  it, 
and  that’s  the  worst  of  having  a  scar  any  where  on 
the  face.” 

“Well,  aside  from  that  scar,”  remarked  Fred,  “he 
isn’t  a  bad  looking  fellow.” 

“  No,  but  I’d  like  to  find  out  how  he  got  it.” 
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“  Oh,  likely  as  not  in  some  drunken  brawl  ashore  in 
some  seaport,  but  it  wouldn’t  do  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  it,  unless  one  was  well  acquainted  with 
him.” 

“  Oh,  of  course  not ;  he’d  probably  tell  me  to  go  to 
kingdom  come  if  I  were  to  ask  him  how  he  got  it  slit 
that  way.” 

After  strolling-  about  along  the  dock  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  two  boys  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  the 
clerk  beckoned  to  Fred  and  held  up  a  yellow  envel¬ 
ope  used  by  telegraphic  companies.  Fred  went  for¬ 
ward  very  promptly,  and  the  clerk  handed  him  the 
envelope,  saying : 

“  It  came  a  half  hour  ago.” 

Fred  tore  open  the  envelope  and  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  found  a  dispatch  from  his  father  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  letter.  He  leaned  against  the  desk  and  read 
it.  Then  he  beckoned  to  Terry  to  follow  him  up  to 
his  room,  and  led  the  way  to  the  elevator. 

“Who  is  it  from,  Fred?”  Terry  asked,  as  they 
were  going  up. 

“It’s  from  father,  and  it  will  make  your  head  swim 
when  you  read  it.” 

On  reaching  their  floor  the}7  hurried  to  their  room 
and  shut  and  locked  the  door. 

“  See  here,  Terry,  just  listen  to  this,  will  you  ?  It 
must  have  cost  father  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars 
to  send  it,”  and  he  read  as  follows  : 

“A  man  nanied  Blanton  has  swindled  a  client  of 
mine  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
gotten  away.  He  sailed  for  Europe  ten  days  before 
the  swindle  was  discovered,  so  we  have  lost  trace  of 
him.  His  confederate  bought  a  ticket  in  this  city  for 
San  Francisco  on  the  same  day.  The}7  have  probabh7 
gone  in  different  directions  to  meet  either  in  Australia 
or  Hong  Kong.  The  confederate  has  a  scar  on  his 
nose,  as  though  it  had  been  slit.  He  was  known  here 
as  Driscol.  Watch  passengers  on  outgoing  steamers, 
and  if  you  see  him,  follow  him  if  it  takes  you  round 
the  globe.  You  can  draw  on  me  through  the  Bank 
of  Nevada  for  expenses.  Don’t  attempt  to  arrest  him 
until  he  meets  Blanton.  Then  arrest  both  and  cable 
me.  It  is  not  believed  here  that  Driscol  has  any  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  swindle,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
realize  on  the  securities  in  this  citj7.  Blanton  may  do 
so  in  London,  Liverpool  or  Paris,  and  meet  Driscol  to 
divide.  Wire  me. 

(Signed)  “Father.” 

“By  George,  Fred,  we  can  go  and  put  our  hands 
on  that  fellow  with  a  slit  nose  without  any  trouble.” 

“Yes,  so  we  can.  But  it  would  spoil  the  whole 
business.” 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  follow  him,  of  course.” 

“That’s  easier  said  than  done,  for  he  has  shipped 
on  a  merchant  vessel  and  not  a  steamer,  and  I  guess 
they  won’t  take  passengers.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  we’ve  got  to  find  out.  If  we 
can’t  go  on  the  same  ship  with  him  we  can  find  out 
the  destination  of  it  and  probably  reach  port  ahead 


of  him  by  come  steamer.  Guess  we  better  go  !>ack 
down  there  and  find  out  when  that  vessel  sails.  Then 
we  can  decide  what  we  will  do.” 

So  the  two  boys  left  the  hotel  and  returned  to  the 
dock  where  the  longshoremen  and  sailors  were  still 
busy  stowing  away  the  cargo. 

“Where  is  the  captain  of  this  ship?”  Fred  asked 
of  one  of  the  seamen. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.  Haven’t  seen  him  to-day. 
But  the  mate  is  on  board.” 

“When  do  you  sail?” 

“In  a  couple  of  da3rs,  I  believe,  sir.” 

“Have  you  got  a  full  complement  of  hands  ?” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.  They  took  on  three  men  three  or 
four  days  ago.  There’s  one  of  the  new  hands  now,” 
and  the  sailor  pointed  to  the  man  with  a  scar  on  his 
nose. 

“Well,  I’ll  see  the  mate,”  said  Fred,  as  he  saw 
that  officer  on  the  deck,  superintending  the  loading  of 
the  vessel,  leaving  Terry  out  on  the  dock  watching 
the  men  at  work. 

“Are  you  the  mate,  sir?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  a  good-looking  man  of  about  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  .years  of  age. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  officer,  looking  at  him  keenty. 

“You’re  going-  to  Melbourne,  I  believe,”  said 
Fred . 

“A37,  ay.” 

“  Well,  m37  friend  and  I  would  like  to  take  passage 
with  37ou.” 

“  Oh,  we  have  no  accommodations  for  passengers. 
This  is  a  merchant  vessel,”  replied  the  mate,  rather 
brusque^7. 

“  Yes,  I  know  that.  We  can  put  up  with  37our  ac¬ 
commodation  and  pay  whatever  3Tou  charge,  as  we 
want  to  go  across  in  a  sailing  vessel  just  for  the  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“Then  37ou’d  better  see  the  captain,”  suggested 
the  mate,  “  but  he  is  not  on  board  now.  We  can’t 
sail  for  a  couple  of  days  3-et.  Where  are  3-ou  stop¬ 
ping  ?”  .  ^ 

Fred  gave  him  the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which  he 
and  Terry  were  stopping-,  and  the  mate  remarked  : 

“The  captain  goes  up  there  every  day,  as  the 
owner  of  the  ship  lives  there.” 

“  Then  tell  him  to  see  me  when  he  goes  there  again,” 
and  Fred  gave  him  his  card. 

“I’ll  do  so,”  returned  the  mate,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  turned  to  give  orders  to  some  of  the  seamen, 
during  which  Fred  rejoined  Terry  on  the  dock.. 

“  \\  hat  luck  ?”  Terry  asked,  as  soon  as  Fred  came 
up. 

“We’ll  see  the  captain,”  Fred  replied,  “  and  he  is 
to  be  at  the  hotel  some  time  to-duy  or  to-morrow.” 

“Then  we’d  better  go  to  the  bank,”  suggested 
Terry,  “and  see  if  they’ll  cash  3Tour  draft.” 

“Oli,  they’ll  cash  it,”  said  Fred,  “for  3-011  can  bet 
that  father  got  his  bank  in  New  Yqrk  to  post  the  bank 
here.  Let’s  go  and  see  about  it.” 

They  went  to  the  bank  mentioned  in  the  dispatch, 
where  Fred  gave  his  name  to  the  cashier  and  told  him 
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he  had  received  a  dispatch  from  his  father,  Judge 
Fear  not,  of  New  York,  authorizing  him  to  draw  for 
money  needed  for  his  trip  to  Australia. 

“You'd  have  to  see  the  vice-president,”  said  the 
cashier,  “for  I  think  he  has  received  instructions 
from  our  correspondent  in  New  York  about  that. 
You  will  find  him  in  his  office  in  that  room  across  the 
way  over  there, ”  and  he  pointed  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  to  which  Fred  at  once  repaired  and  knocked 
for  admittance. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  attendant  and  Fred 
entered.  He  saw  seated  at  the  desk  an  elderly  man, 
with  iron-gray  hair  and  mustache. 

“I  wish  to  see  the  vice-president  of  the  bank,”  he 
said. 

“Very  well,”  returned  the  man  at  the  desk,  “  I’m 
the  one,  then  !” 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,”  said  Fred,-  “son  of  Judge 
Fearnot,  of  New  York.  Here  is  a  dispatch  I’ve  just 
received  from  him,  the  contents  of  which,  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  read,  you  must  keep  a  profound  se¬ 
cret.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  bank  official,  “I  have 
received  a  dispatch  from  our  New  York  correspondent 
about  the  matter,  and  if  you  can  answer  me  three 
questions  correctly,  I  will  know  that  you  are  the  right 
one.” 

“All  right,  sir.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can 
answer  them  correctly  or  not  but  I’ll  answer  them 
truthfully.” 

“  Very  well.  Where  did  you  go  to  school  last  ?” 

“At  the  Avon  Academy,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.” 

“Very  good.  What’s  the  principal’s  name  ?” 

“  Professor  Lambert.” 

“Well,  now,  give  me  the  name  of  the  young  man 
who  is  here  with  you.” 

“  Terry  Olcott.” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  the  bank  official.  “  You’ve 
identified  3rourself,  so  you  can  go  to  the  cashier  and 
make  your  draft.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  returned  Fred,  and  he  bowed 
himself  out  and  again  went  to  the  window  of  the 
cashier.  There  he  made  out  a  draft  for  two  thousand 
dollars,  got  the  money,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  with 
Terry. 

That  evening  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  beckoned  to 
Fred,  and  told  him  that  a  Captain  Harkins  was  look¬ 
ing  for  him. 

“Who  is  Captain  Harkins,”  Fred  asked,  “and 
what’s  he  captain  of?” 

“Oh,  he’s  the  captain  of  a  ship  that  plies  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australia.” 

“  Oh,  3'es ;  I’m  looking  for  him,  too.  Where  can  I 
find  him  ?” 

“  He  went  up  to  Mr.  Sanford’s  room,  and  when  he 
comes  down,  if  you’ll  stay  around  here,  I’ll  send  him 
to  you.” 

Terry  and  Fred  took  seats  in  the  main  office  of  the 
great  hotel,  where  they  remained  for  a  half  an  hour 


or  so,  when  a  bluff-looking  man,  with  face  tanned  as 
black  as  a  Spaniard,  came  up  to  them,  and  asked: 

“Are  you  the  two  young  men  who  want  to  go  to 
Australia  on  a  sailing  ship  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Fred,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
facing  him. 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  go  on  a  sailing  vessel?”  the 
captain  asked. 

“Simply  for  the  experience.  We’ve  finished  our 
schooling  and  want  to  see  the  world  in  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  way  from  the  general  run  of  travelers.” 

“  Have  you  ever  been  to  sea  ?” 

“No,  sir,  not  out  of  sight  of  land.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  berths  on  board  my 
ship  that  you  can  have  if  you  pay  the  price  and  put 
up  with  the  fare  without  grumbling.” 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,”  laughed  Fred.  “All  I 
want  is  the  same  kind  of  fare  that  you  have  for  your¬ 
self.  I  can  keep  alive  on  any- thing  that  you  can,  and 
as  for  the  price  I  guess  we  are  able  to  pay  it,  unless 
it  amounts  to  the  full'value  of  the  ship.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  you  along  for  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece.” 

“Why,  that’s  cheaper  than  walking,”  laughed 
Fred. 

“Yes,  it’s  reasonable  enough,”  assented  the  cap¬ 
tain,  “  but  I’ll  tell  you  now  that  it’s  a  long  voyage, 
several  thousand  miles,  and  you’ll  become  very  tired 
of  it  before  you  get  there.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  suppose  you’ll  let  us  run 
about  the  deck  for  exercise.” 

% 

“Oh,  yes.  You  can  do  just  as. you  please  so  long 
as  you  don’t  get  in  the  way.” 

“All  right,  sir.  Just  give  us  your  receipt  and  we’ll 
pay  you  the  money  now.” 

“Oh,  pay  that  when  you  go  aboard,”  returned  the 
captain. 

“When  can  we  go  aboard,  sir?” 

“  Anyr  time  to-morrow.  How  much  baggage  have 
you  got?” 

“A  couple  of  large  grips,  but  I  think  we  will  have 
to  get  a  couple  of  trunks.” 

“All  right.  Send  your  luggage  down  any  time  to¬ 
morrow.  The  name  of  the  ship  is  the  Oriole,  Captain 
Harkins  commanding.” 

Witli  that  the  captain  turned  away  and  the  two 
boys  congratulated  themselves  on  the  success  of  their 
undertaking  so  far. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  going  to  wire  fa¬ 
ther  that  we’ve  spotted  Driscol,  who  has  shipped  for 
Melbourne,  Australia,  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  Oriole,  and  that  we  are  going  on  the 
same  craft.  Then  we  will  go  out,  get  a  couple  of 
trunks  and  supply  ourselves  with  plenty  of  clothes.” 

They  went  first  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  when 
the  dispatch  had  been  sent  to  New  York  they  hustled 
around,  bought  a  couple  of  trunks,  and  filled  them 
with  clothes  and  such  other  things  as  they  thought 
they  would  need.  They  also  bought  a  couple  of  re¬ 
peating  rifles  which  they  thought  they  might  use  on 
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the  voyage,  shooting  at  seagulls  and  anything  else 
that  came  within  range. 

When  everything  had  been  secured  which  they 
thought  they  would  need,  the  trunks  were  packed  and 
sent  down  to  the  ship  by  an  expressman,  after  which 
they  paid  their  bill  at  the  hotel  and  followed  them. 

“  So  you  two  young  lubbers  are  going  with  us, 
eh  ?”  greeted  the  mate,  as  they  went  on  board. 

“  Yes,  sir.  We  arranged  with  the  captain  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  but  we  haven’t  paid  our  passage  yet, 
for  he  said  we  could  do  that  on  board  here.” 

“Yes,  you  can  pay  that  to  me.” 

They  paid  him  two  hundred  dollars,  for  which  he 
receipted,  and  then  showed  them  their  berths. 

“You’ll  find  them  pretty  narrow  quarters,”  he 
laughed. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  berth  is 
simply  to  sleep  in.  The  captain  said  we  could  have 
the  run  of  the  ship,  provided  we  didn’t  get  in  the 
way.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  it’s  a  big  ship,  and  you  can  have  foot 
races  on  deck  in  calm  weather,  but  you  want  to  keep 
below  when  it’s  rough,  unless  you  lash  yourselves  to 
something.” 

They  then  entered  into  a  lively  conversation  with 
the  mate,  whose  name  was  Munson.  They  gave  him 
their  names,  and  he  seemed  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to 
both  of  them,  as  they  gave  him  a  number  of  hearty 
laughs  whilst  talking  with  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

\ 

THE  BOYS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  NEPTUNE — “  MAN  OVER¬ 
BOARD  !” 

When  the  longshoremen  ceased  working  at  sunset, 
Fred  asked  Mr.  Munson,  the  mate,  if  he  could  take 
the  men  ashore  who  were  not  on  duty,  for  a  visit  to 
a  theater. 

“  Oh,  yes,  provided  you  bring  them  all  back 
sober.” 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  treat  them  to-  a  drink,  for  neither  of 
us  drink  ourselves.” 

There  were  seven  men  who  were  off  duty,  and  pLinong 
them  was  the  man  with  a  scar  on  his  nose.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  declined  to  go,  preferring  to  roll  into  his 
berth  and  rest  after  his  day’s  work.  He  thanked 
them,  however,  for  their  invitation.  So  the  party  set 
off  without  him. 

The  boatswain’s  mate  was  along  with  them,  a. 
heart}',  grufF  old  sea  dog,  whose  laugh  could  be  heard 
half  a  mile  away;  and  Fred  gave  him  a  number  of 
things  to  laugh  at  before  they  reached  the  theater,  . 
and  inside  the  Temple  of  Thespis  his  roars  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  house.  The  old  fellow  had 
a  keen  appreciation  of  humor,  and  gave  great  guffaws 
at  little  things  that  scarcely  raised  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  anyone  else.  It  was  nuts  to  Fred  and  Terry,  who 
enjoyed  it  more  than  anything  else  they  had  run  up  ’ 


against  since  reaching  ’Frisco.  The  old  fellow  was 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  but  was  active  and  spry  as 
anyone  in  the  ship’s  crew.  He  had  been  following 
the  sea  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  been  in 
every  port  almost  the  world  over.  He  had  been  with 
Captain  Harkins  seven  years.  His  name  was  Bon¬ 
ner,  but  nearly  all  the  crew  called  him  “mate.” 

After  the  performance  Fred  led  them  into  a  res¬ 
taurant  and  treated  them  to  a  supper,  telling  them 
to  call  for  anything  they  wished.  One  of  the  men 
called  for  sea  hash. 

“Belay  there,”  called  Bonner.  “Call  for  some¬ 
thing  that  you  don’t  get  on  board.” 

“That’s  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “  Try  oysters.” 

“Oh,  that’s  sea  food,  you  lubber.” 

“  All  right,  then ;  here’s  game,  venison,  quail, 
ducks,  turkey,  anything  you  want.” 

“That’s  it,  mates,”  said  Bonner.  “He’s  got  a 
full  locker.  Call  for  things  that  you  never  had  before 
in  your  lives,”  and  they  did,  making  it  quite  an  ex¬ 
pensive  meal  for  Fred,  but  he  enjoyed  it  all  the  same 
and  had  many  a  hearty  laugh.  They  wound  up  on 
cheese  and  coffee — regular  imported  Swiss  cheese, 
and  while  the}7  were  eating  it,  Fred  asked  Bonner  if 
he  could  explain  to  him  why  there  were  so  many  holes 
in  Swiss  cheese. 

“No,  I  can’t,”  replied  the  old  sea  dog,  “for  Switz¬ 
erland  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  a  seaport,  so  I’ve  never  been  there.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  they  are  made,”  said  Fred. 
“Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland,  outside 
of  the  towns  are  dairymen ;  they  make  cheese  and 
butter,  and  you’ll  notice  it’s  the  only  cheese  in  the 
world  with  it’s  peculiar  flavor.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.  I’ve  noticed  that,”  assented  Bonner. 

“Well,  what  gives  it  its  flavor  different  from  all 
other  cheese,  is  that  when  the  cheese  is  brought  fresh 
from  the  press,  they  are  buried  under  great  piles  of 
manure  from  the  cow  shed  in  order  to  let  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  mass  cook  the  cheese,  and  after  the  fer¬ 
mentation  has  done  its  work  the  worms  crawl  all 
through  it  and  make  these  holes.” 

“Shiver  my  timbers!”  growled  one  of  the  sailors, 
dropping  his  piece  of  cheese  with  a  look  of  supreme 
disgust  in  his  weatherbeaten  face. 

“Belay  there!”  growled  Bonner.  “You  can’t 
hoist  that  in  on  me,  for  you’re  eating  it  yourself. 

“Of  course  I  am,”  laughed  Fred  ;  “but  as  long  as 
I  haven’t  seen  the  worms  at  work  it  has  no  effect  on 
me.  We  eat  worse  things  than  that.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir;  so  we  do.  But  for  the  sake  of  our 
stomachs,  don’t  tell  us  about  them.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “You’ve 
eaten  hash  in  American  seaports,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“Well,  the  hash  in  a  boarding  house,  in  all  Ameri¬ 
can  ports,  is  made  up  of  any  and  everything  between 
the  nose  and  the  tail,  and  we  have  to  swallow  it  in 
blind  faith.  The  Italian  wines  that  we  are  so  fond  of 

the  juice  is  trampled  out  of  the  grapes  by  the  men 
kicking  off  their  shoes,  rolling  up  their  trousers  and 
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walking*  around  in  it  barefooted.  If  tlie^y  ever  wash 
their  feet  in  all  the  year  round,  it's  done  then  in  the 
grape  juice  ;  and  as  for  the  whisky  you  drink,  the 
fruit  or  grain  it  is  made  of  has  to  first  rot,  and 
stinks  worse  than  the  carcass  of  a  dead  whale  cast  up 
on  the  shore.  So  you  see  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  know 
too  much  about  what  we  eat  or  drink.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.  That’s  so.  But  I  drink  no  more 
Italian  wine  as  long  as  my  old  hulk  holds  together. 
I  can  go  the  worms  in  the  cheese,  but  the  toe  nails 
of  a  dago  is  too  heavy  a  cargo  for  my  stomach.” 

“  Oh,  a  seafaring  man  ought  to  have  a  strong 
stomach,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Ay,  and  he  has,  sir,  or  he’d  soon  go  to  Davy 
Jones’  locker,  for  if  it  is  not  copper-lined,  like  the 
bottom  of  his  ship,  the  brine  in  his  junk  will  eat 
holes  in  it.” 

The  meal  over,  the  patty  returned  to  the  ship  at 
a  late  hour,  but  yet  in  time  to  relieve  the  others 
who  had  been  on  duty.  The  boatswain’s  mate  and 
the  other  sailors  reported  that  the  two  bo}Ts  were  a 
“jolly  crew.” 

The  ship  sailed  the  next  day  and  Fred  and  Terry 
stood  on  the  deck  watching  the  shore  on  either  side, 
as  they  passed  down  through  the  Golden  Gate.  A 
good  breeze  was  blowing  and  soon  the  ship  was  scud¬ 
ding  through  the  water  at  a  fine  rate  of  speed.  But 
long  before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land  they  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  swell  of  the  ocean. 

“  Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “how  are  3Tou  feeling?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  know.  I’m  not  familar  enough  with 
^the  English  language  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  in¬ 
ternal  condition.” 


“We  ought  to  have  brought  a  dictionary  along  for 
<us  to  search  out  all  the  big  words.” 

“  Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do  an}r  good.  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
hold  the  little  ones  that  I’ve  got  now.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  About  to  lose,  your  grip.” 

“  Grip  !  I  feel  as  though  I  never  had  one  in  my 
life.  Eveything  is  getting  loose,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  to  laugh,  cry  or  holler.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  back  to  the  stern  of  the  ship  and 
look  down  at  the  little  fishes.” 

“Yes,”  gagged  Terry,  “but  from  the  way  I  feel 
.now  eveyone  of  them  will  look  green  to  me.” 

“Yes,  I  feel  green  myself,”  groaned  Fred  ;  “  but 
we’ve  got  to  pay  tribute  to  old  Neptune,  and  we  may 
,  as  well  do  it  gracefully. 

o  “  Gracefully  !”  gasped  Terry.  “  Don’t  talk  to  me 
about  grace.  I  know  I  haven’t  eaten  a  pair  of  shoes, 
but  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  mine  are  going  to  come 
up  through  my  throat.” 

“Just  keep  your  feet  in  your  shoes,  old  man,”  ad¬ 
vised  Fred,  who  was  determined  to  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  though  he  was  sick  enough  to  feel  utterly  indif¬ 
ferent  about  his  future  state. 

i  They  stayed  there  a  half  hour  or  so,  uttering  many 
gurgling  exclamations  that  told  of  a  state  of  complete 
reorganization  of  their  internal  affairs, 
n  “They  say  we’ll  feel  better  after  this,  old  man,” 
said  Fred. 


“Well,  if  we  don’t  I’ll  die.” 

“Oh,  never  say  die,”  returned  Fred,  with  a  sickly 
smile  on  his  face.  “You’ll  feel  better  by  and  b3T.” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t  I’ll  jump  overboard,  for  this  is  the 
worst  thing  I  ever  ran  up  against  3Tet.  I  thought  I 
was  a  healtly  boy  and  had  a  prett}-  good  grip  on  any- 
thing  I  ate.  If  1  could  get  ashore  again  I'd  let  you 
fight  this  thing  out  alone.” 

“Great  Scott,  old  man,  are  3Tou  licked?” 

“You  bet  1  am.  Licked  !  That’s  no  name  for  it,” 
and  with  that  Tery  sank  down  on  the  deck,  laid  on 
his  back,  with  his  white  face  turned  up  towards  the 
sky. 

“  Oh,  get  up  !”  said  Fred.  “  Let  it  all  go.” 

“  Hang  it,  man,  it’s  all  gone.  I’m  all  gone  my- 
self.” 

Fred  was  feeling  as  badly  as  Terry,  and  had  he 
been  alone  he  would  have  acknowledged  himself  licked 
as  thorough^  as  he  felt.  But  as  long  as  he  could  poke 
a  little  fun  at  his  chum,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
so,  and  thus  have  the  laugh  on  him. 

“  Say,  Fred,  for  Heaven’s  sake  toss  me  overboard!” 
groaned  Teny. 

“Hanged  if  I  do  !  You  want  to  get  out  of  it  and 
leave  this  job  all  on  me.  Here  comes  the  boatswain’s 
mate.  Ma3Tbe  he  can  do  something  for  3Tou.” 

“  How,  now,  my  hearties  ?”  greeted  Bonner,  as  he 
came  up. 

“  Oh,  we’re  all  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  Teny  here 
is  slightly  broken  up.” 

“Heave  it  overboard,  my  lad,”  cried  Bonner. 

“Be  kind  enough  to  heave  me  overboard,  please,” 
groaned  Teny. 

“Oh,  come  down  amidships,”  advised  Bonner. 
“  Back  here  astern  3’ou  get  the  full  swing  of  the 
swell.” 

“I  can’t  go,”  said  Teny. 

“Bear  a  hand  there,  mate,”  said  Bonner  to  Fred, 
as  he  raised  Teny  to  his  feet  to  lead  him  away  amid¬ 
ships. 

“Take  me  below,”  groaned  Teny. 

“Oh,  no.  Keep  on  deck.  You’ll  soon  get  over 
it,”  and  he  set  him  down  on  a  coil  of  rope,  after  which 
he  drew  a  couple  of  lemons  from  his  pocket  and  gave 
one  to  each  of  the  bo37s,  telling  them  to  suck  every 
drop  of  juice  in  them.  The3r  did  so,  making  extreme- 
ly  wiy  faces,  but  in  a  few  moments  both  began  to 
feel  much  relieved. 

B3^  and  b3r  Fred  remarked : 

“  I’m  feeling  all  right,  Terry.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  was  the  repty.  “I’m  feeling 
better  myself.  But  in  all  my  life  I  never  felt  so  sick 
before.  I  suppose  it’s  the  initiation  that  all  land  lub¬ 
bers  have  to  go  through,  but  it  lays  over  all  hazing" 
ever  known  on  land. 

“Well,  we  had  lots  of  fun  while  it  lasted,”  grinned 
Fred.  “I’ve  heard  of  stomach  pumps  being  used  on 
men  who  had  swallowed  poison,  but  for  yanking  a 
square  meal  out  of  a  fellow,  old  Neptune  beats  them 
all.” 

“You’re  right,”  assented  Terry,  “but  I  hope  he’ll 
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never  turn  his  attention  to  me  again,  for  it  was  the 
worst  experience  I  ever  had  in  all  my  life.” 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  the  bo3^s  were 
fully  recovered  from  the  attack  of  nausea.  Then  they 
had  a  good  many  hearty  laughs,  as  they  bantered 
each  other  about  how  they  looked  and  felt.  Munson, 
the  first  mate,  sought  their  company  a  good  deal,  on 
account  of  their  fund  of  anecdote  and  jokes,  and  they 
gave  him  a  great  deal  to  laugh  at.  Yet  they  had  not 
quite  gotten  their  sea  legs,  for  they  would. stagger 
like  drunken  men  whilst  pacing  the  deck. 

While  Fred  and  Munson  were  talking  Terry  walked 
down  on  the  starboard  side,  where  a  rope  was  drag¬ 
ging  and  leaned  over  to  look  at  it.  The  vessel  gave 
a  lurch  and  to  his  astonishment  he  went  over  head¬ 
foremost. 

“Man  overboard!”  yelled  one  of  the  sailors,  and 
instantlv  there  was  the  wildest  sort  of  a  commotion 
on  the  deck. 

Munson  and  Fred  rushed  to  the  starboard  side  and 
saw  Terry  climbing  aboard  again  by  way  of  the  rope 
hand  over  hand  as  wet  as  a  drowned  rat. 

“What  did  you  do  that  for,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a 
bath.” 

“You  just  jumped  right  over,  did  you?” 

“Of  course  I  did.  You  don’t  think  I  fell  over,  do 
you?” 

Munson  laughed  heartily,  for  he  was  suspicious  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  questioned  the 
sailor  who  gave  the  alarm  of  “man  overboard.” 

“  He  fell  overboard,  sir.” 

“Just  as  I  thought,”  said  the  mate,  returning  to 
Fred,  whilst  Terry  was  down  below,  changing  his 
wet  clothes  for  dry. 

“  Oh,  he  wouldn’t  acknowledge  it,”  laughed  Fred. 
“He’s  like  the  fellow  who  was  sitting  alongside  of 
the  stage  driver.  When  the  four  wheels  struck  in  a 
rut  with  a  sudden  jolt,  he  plunged  oil  headforemost 
on  top  of  one  of  the  horses  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  looked  up  at  the  driver 
and  asked  if  he  was  going  to  stop  there.  ‘No,’  was 
the  reply.  ‘  Oh,  I  thought  you  was,’  said  the  fellow, 
coolly  climbing  back  on  the  seat  again.” 

Munson  laughed  very  heartily,  and  when  lie  got  a 
chance  to  do  so  repeated  the  story  to  the  captain. 

“They  appear  to  be  jolly  boys,”  the  captain  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  laughed  at  the  story. 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,  and  very  bright  bo3Ts,  too.” 

When  Terry  appeared  on  deck  again  Fred  began 
guying  him  about  falling  overboard,  but  he  stoutly 
denied  the  imputation. 

“  Oh,  that  won’t  do  !  One  of  the  sailors  saw  you 
when  you  went  over.” 

“Well,  how  does  he  know  whether  I  plunged  over 
or  fell  over  ?” 

“Well,  he  says  that  you  grabbed  at  everything  in 
sight,  as  .you  went  down,  and  when  you  first  caught 
hold  of  the  hawser  you  held  on  to  it  with  your  teeth.” 

“  Oh,  well,  it’s  more  than  you  dare  do,”  retorted 
Terry. 


“Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  when  I  want  a  bath  I’ll  un¬ 
dress;  not  go  over  with  my  hat,  clothes  and  shoes 
on.”  '  i 

During  all  the  time  up  to  tnat  accident  they  had 
seen  very  little  of  Driscol,  who  seemed  to  be  a  quiet 
sort  of  a  man,  performed  his  duties  promptly,  but 
had  very  little  to  say  to  any  of  the  members  of  t he  f\ 
crew.  He  had  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  simply  for 
the  voyage  from  ’Frisco  to  Melbourne,  and  not  for  the 
round  trip.  Hence  he  wTas  a  stranger  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  crew.  But  after  the  accident,  when  Terry  ap¬ 
peared  on  deck  again,  he  said  to  him  : 

“  Whenever  you  lean  over  the  taffrail  you  should 
always  get  a  firm  g-rip  on  it,  for  frequently  old  sea¬ 
men  lose  their  balance  and  go  over  just  as  you 
did.” 

“But  Terry  says  he  plunged  over  intentionally,” 
remarked  Fred,  whereat  the  man  smiled,  shook  his 
head  and  passed  on  abaft.  ^  .  r 

“Say,  Terry,”  half  whispered  Fred,  “you  must 
begin  to  cultivate  him,  but  go  slow,  so  as  not  to  excite 
suspicion.” 

0 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  MERMAID. 

On  thfc  night  following  Terry’s  mishap,  the  two 
boys  heard  the  men  in  the  forecastle  singing.  The 
ship  was  plowing  smoothly  through  the  water,  and  a* 
bright  moonlight  enabled  them  to  see  the  entire 
length  of  the  vessel.  There  were  some  four  or  five  of 
them  singing,  and  among  the  voices  they  recognized*’ 
the  heavy  bassoon  of  Bonner,  the  boatswain’s  mate. 
They  sang  several  songs  that  Fred  and  Terry  were 
familiar  with,  and  they  had  a  quiet  laugh  to  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  utter  lack  of  harmony.  They  finally 
went  over  and  sat  down  on>  coil  of  ropes  to  listen. 

“Say,  you  lubbers,”  called  out  Bonner,  “can  you 
sing  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  we  can  or  not,”  answered 
Fred.  “  We  used  to  try  to  when  we  were  at  school.” 

“Well,  heave  away,  then,  and  let  us  see  what  3rou. 
can  do,”  and  with  that  Fred  started  up  the  “Lar-*' 
board  Watch,”  which  the  men  had  just  sung. 

The  weatherbeaten  old  fellows  sat  spellbound,  not 
one  chiming  in  or  uttering  a  word  till  the  famous  song^ 
was  finished.  Before  they  were  half  through  with  it 
Captain  Harkins  and  the  mate  came  out  to  listen. 
When  the  last  note  of  the  song  died  away  the  old 
boatswain  exclaimed  : 

“Blast  my  eyes,  mates,  we  can’t  sing  at  all,”  and 
he  reached  over  and  grasped  Fred’s  hand  with  a  grip 
that  made  him  wince. 

“  W  hy  didn’t  you  tell  us  you  could  sing,  you  lub-^ 
bers  ?”  he  blurted  out. 

“  Because  we  didn’t  know  that  we  could.” 

“Well,  throw  me  to  the  sharks,  if  that  isn't  the^ 
best  singing  1  ever  heard  in  m^'  life.” 
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“  Ay,  ay."  quoted  the  seamen. 

•*  Give  us  another  one?"  asked  the  boatswain,  and 
for  the  next  half  hour  they  sat  there  and  entertained 
the  watch  with  a  number  of  songs,  some  of  which 
they  had  never  heard  before. 

During-  all  the  time.  Captain  Harkins  and  Munson 
_  stood  leaning-  against  the  foremast,  listening.  From 
sentimental  songs  they  passed  to  the  humorous,  and 
several  rollicking  airs  set  the  men  in  a  roar. 

“  Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “  let’s  give  them  the  song 
of  the  ‘  Lost  Kid.’  ” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry,  and  they  struck  up 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  a  song  that  never  fails  to 
touch  the  heart  of  seamen  the  world  over.  In  the 
second  verse  Terry  began  sniffling  and  wiping  his 
eyes,  leaving  Fred  to  sing  it  alone.  The  sailors  sym¬ 
pathized  with  Terry,  not  suspecting  that  lie  was 
playing  a  prank,  and  several  of  them  took  out  their 
.  handkerchiefs,  to  brush  the  tears  away  from  their 
own  eyes.  Finally  Terry  began  to  blubber,  and  fell 
down  on  the  deck,  rolled  over  and  howled  and  bel- 
r  lowed  like  a  ten  year  old  boy,  utterly  heart-broken, 
still  the  seamen  didn’t  see  the  joke  until  the  captain 
and  Munson  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Blast  my  eyes  !”  gasped  the  boatswain,  when  the 
last  notes  died  away. 

“Shiver  my  hulk,”  cried  another  one,  “I  never 
heard  anything  like  it !” 

“Say,  you  lubber,”  exclaimed  the  boatswain,  grab¬ 
bing  Terry  by  the  arm  and  pulling  him  around, 
“  were  you  doing  that  for  fun  ?” 

“Of  course,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  you  ought  to  be  fed  to  the  sharks.  I  thought 
your  heart  was  touched  like  mine.  You  son  of  a  dust 
f eater!” 

“  Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  give  them  ‘The 
Laughing  Song,’”  and  they  struck  up  a  song  about 
the  man  who  laughed  at  everything,  and  the  chorus 
was  simply  a  series  of  laughs  and  guffaws,  yet  full 
of  harmony  and  really  musical. 

Both  the  captain  and  the  mate  were  highly  en¬ 
tertained,  laughing  as  heartily  as  the  seamen. 

During  the  singing  the  man  Driscol  sat  a  little 
apart  from  the  others,  with  his  cap  drawn  over  his 
»  eyes  and  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  a  silent  lis¬ 
tener  to  all  that  passed. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  to  hear  you  fellows 

*  sing  again.” 

o  “Avast  there  !”  exclaimed  the  boatswain;  “you’ll 
do  all  the  singing  on  board  this  ship.” 

“  Haven’t  you  any  musical  instruments  on  board  ?” 
Fred  asked. 

“No,”  answered  one  of  the  seamen,  “nothing 
but  our  tongues.” 

“That's  too  bad,”  said  Terry.  “You’ve  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  dull  time  of  it  on  your  long  voyages.” 

I  “Oh,  we  spin  yarns,”  said  the  boatswain. 

“Bay,”  said  Fred,  “did  you  ever  hear  a  mermaid 
sing? 

*  “  No,  you  lubber.  We’ve  heard  of  mermaids  but 
have  never  seen  one.” 


“Well,  that’s  strange,”  said  Fred.  “The  sea  is 
full  of  them,  and  on  moonlight  nights  they  come  up 
on  the  rocks,  among  some  of  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
and  sing  beautifully.  You  know  what  a  mermaid  is, 
don’t  you  ?” 

“  Ay.  I’ve  heard  that  they  were  half  fish  and  half 
woman.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “Strange  that  old  salts 
like  you,  who  have  sailed  around  the  wor-ld  have  never 
seen  one.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  one?”  the  boatswain  asked. 

“  I  saw  a  small  one  in  a  museum  in  New  York, 
but  it  vras  dead,  and  the  body  was  preserved  in  alco¬ 
hol.  I  knew  an  old  sea  dog  once,  in  the  Sailors’  Snug 
Harbor,  on  Staten  Island,  who  knew  a  song  that  is 
sung  on  a  still  moonlight  night  on  shipboard  to  bring 
up  the  mermaids  to  thesurfa'ce  of  the  water,  and  they 
would  sing  back  at  him  beautifully.” 

That  laid  over  any  sea  yarn  the  sailors  had  ever 
heard,  and  one  of  them  accused  him  of  drawing  the 
long  bowT. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  replied.  “I  heard  the  old  fel- 
lowT  sing  the  song  several  times,  and  I’m  going  to  try 
it  myself  and  see  if  it  will  bring  them  up.  Now7,  you 
all  keep  your  seats,”  and  with  that  he  went  to  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  laid  flat  down  on  his  stomach  and 
peered  down  wiiere  the  cutwater  wras  sending  up  a 
spray  as  the  ship  moved  forward.  Then  he  began 
to  sing  the  old  Persian  song  of  the  Peri.  After  sing¬ 
ing  two  verses  he  gasped  out : 

“  Great  Scott,  here  they  are  !”  and  every  seaman 
sprang  to  his  feet  to  run  forward  to  look. 

“  Keep  back  !  Keep  back  !”  he  cautioned,  “  or  they 
will  go  dowTn  again.” 

The}7  stood  back  and  a  minute  or  twTo  later  Fred 
brought  his  ventriloquial  powers  to  bear,  threw7  his 
voice  clear  dowm  to  the  wrater  and  began  singing  in 
the  clear  silver}7  tones  of  a  young  girl. 

No  one  on  board  but  Terry  understood  it.  Driscol, 
who  had  kept  his  seat  on  a  coil  of  rope,  sprang  to  his 
feet  as  though  badly  frightened.  The  seamen  wrere 
almost  panic-stricken  as  they  listened,  and  finally  the 
old  boatsw7ain  dashed  forward,  threw  himself  on  his 
stomach  and  peered  over  the  bow7  of  the  ship.  In¬ 
stantly  several  splashes  wrere  heard  in  the  water, 
which  Avas  some  of  Fred’s  wTork. 

“There  !”  exclaimed  the  latter,  “you’ve  frightened 
them  away,”  and  he  rose  to  his  feet,  as  though  quite* 
angry  at  the  boatswain’s  act,  saying: 

“  I  told  you  to  keep  back,  for  the  old  man  at  Sail¬ 
ors’  Snug  Harbor  told  me  they  are  very  shy,  and 
wouldn’t  permit  anybody  to  see  them  except  the  one 
who  had  called  them  up.  I’d  give  a  thousand  dollars 
to  catch  one  of  them.” 

“Well,  keelhaul  me  if  I  ever  heard  the  like  before. 
And  it  was  the  softest,  sweetest  singing  in  the 
w'orld.” 

Several  of  the  sailors  w7ere  so  superstitious  as  to  be¬ 
come  extremely  nervous,  and  during  the  long  watches 
of  the  night  they  talked  about  nothing  else  but  the 
mermaid  and  the  singing  they  had  heard. 
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“I  could  take  a  lifeboat,”  said  Fred,  “and  row  out 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship  and  sing  to  them  till 
they  came  aboard.  At  least  that’s  what  the  man  at 
Sailors’  Snug  Harbor  told  me;  that  only  one  song 
could  catch  them  and  that  had  to  be  sung  well  to  do 
it;  that  they  didn’t  like  a  rough,  gruff  voice,  and  I 
guess  they  wouldn’t  fall  in  love  with  you,  Bo’son.” 

“The  good  Lord  forbid!”  gasped  the  old  fellow. 

“There’s  nothing  like  good  singing,”  laughed 
Fred;  “for  it  is  said  music  hath  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast.  I  intended  to  talk  with  them 
and  ask  them  how  they  lived  down  below,  but  you 
scared  them  off.” 

“  Can  they  speak  English?”  the  boatswain  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  whatever  language  calls  them  to  the 
surface,  that  they  speak.  Didn’t  you  hear  them 
singing  in  English?” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir;  and  I’ll  never  forget  it  during  the 
whole  voyage  of  my  life.” 

Fred  saw  that  he  had  them  wrought  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement  and  he  was  a  little  apprehensive 
that  the  captain  might  object  on  that  account. 

The  captain  and  the  mate  had  returned  to  their 
cabin  immediately  after  the  singing,  and  hence  were 
not  aware  of  the  mermaid  episode. 

At  a  late  hour  Fred  and  Terry  retired  to  their 

jrth,  inwardly  shaking  with  laughter  over  the  sur- 

ise  they  had  given  the  sailors,  but  they  couldn’t 

ik  about  it  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  mate,  whose  berths  were  opposite  theirs. 
When  they  went  out  on  deck  the  next  morning  they 
found  the  sailors  whispering  to  each  other  and  look¬ 
ing  at  Fred,  as  though  they  regarded  him  as  a  won¬ 
der,  not  to  say  mystery,  but  he  laughed  and  chatted 
with  them  in  his  frank,  pleasant  way,  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  seen  anything  of  the  mermaids  during 
the  night.  They  shook  their  heads  and  seemed  to  be 
puzzled. 

About  noon  Munson  came  to  Fred  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face,  and  asked  : 

“What’s  this  I  hear  about  the  mermaids,  Fear- 
not  ?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you  heard,”  laughed 
Fred,  “  but  a  few  of  them  came  up  to  the  surface  last 
night  and  sang  a  song  for  the  men.” 

“  Oh,  that  will  do,  that  will  do,”  laughed  the  mate. 

“  I  don’t  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Why,  didn’t  the  men  tell  .you  about  it?” 

“  Well,  they  tried  to,  but  I  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  it.” 

“  Well,  haven’t  you  ever  seen  a  mermaid  ?” 

“No,  I  don’t  believe  they  exist.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  the}'  do.  The  sea  is  full  of  them  and  there 
are  far  more  mysteries  in  the  sea  than  on  the  land. 
Ships  have  been  sailing  in  the  ocean  for  centuries  and 
yet  every  year  new  species  of  fish  are  found,  whose 
existence  had  never  been  suspected  before.  Have  you 
never  seen  the  famous  sea  serpent?” 

“Well,  I’ve  seen  some  strange  creatures  that  were 
supposed  to  be  serpents,  but  was  never  close  enough  1 
to  them  to  make  out  exactly  what  they  were.  Cap¬ 


tain  Harkins  says  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  he  saw 
a  creature  moving  along  through  the  water  at  a  ten 
knot  rate  that  must  have  been  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  had  a  head  a  good  deal  like  a  horse’s, 
but  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  so  lie  couldn’t* 
make  out  exactly  what  it  was.” 

“  Didn’t  he  have  his  spyglass  ?” 

“Yes,  but  when  he  brought  it  to  bear  the  creature 
disappeared  and  was  not  seen  again.” 

Fred  saw  that  neither  the  mate  nor  the  captain 
knew  anything  about  ventriloquism,  having  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  on  the  deep.  He  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  enlighten  them  during  the  voyage. 

During  the  day  Fred  sought  an  opportunity  to  ask 
Driscol,  who  was  passing  under  the  name  of  Brown, 
if  he  had  ever  been  to  Australia. 

“Ay,  sir,”  he  answered,  “I  spent  several  years  in 
that  country.” 

“Well,  I  understand  that  you  have  shipped  simply, 
for  the  voyage,  and  will  leave  the  vessel  at  Melbourne. 
Terry  and  I  are  going  there  to  see  the  country  and 
would  like  to  have  you  with  us  as  much  as  possible., 
for  we  will  be  a  long  ways  from  home.” 

“  All  right,  sir.  I’ll  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  left  the  sea 
several  years  ago,  but  was  out  of  money  and  had  to 
ship  this  way  to  get  back.” 

“  Well,  if  you  need  an}'  money  when  you  get  there,” 
said  Fred,  “  I  can  help  you  out  a  little,  for  a  snug  sum 
is  in  a  bank  there,  waiting  for  me.”  That  statement 
had  a  magical  effect  on  the  man,  who  at  once  be¬ 
came  more  communicative  than  at  any  time  since  the 
ship  left  ’Frisco.  ^ 

Fred  understood  at  once  that  the  idea  had  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  he  would  try  to  relieve  him  of 
what  money  he  had,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  oc} 
curred  after  going  ashore.  It  was  a  lucky  thought 
on  Fred’s  part,  for  he  knew  then  that  the  man  would 
not  suspect  anything  wrong  by  his  keeping  up  with 
him  after  they  landed.  He  told  Terry  what  he  had 
said  to  him,  and  Terry  said  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

“But  after  we  land  there,”  he  added,  “we’ve  got 
to  keep  our  revolvers  where  we  can  reach  them 
quickly,  for  as  sure  as  you  live  that  fellow  is  a  bad 
one.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  that,  but  if  he  gets  ahead  of 
me,  he’s  got  to  sit  up  all  night  to  do  it.  It’s  lucky' 
for  us  that  we  don’t  have  to  watch  him  on  shipboard, 
because  we  can’t  lose  him.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry;  “he’s  hardly  likely  t<*7 
jump  overboard,  unless  you  frighten  him  with  a  mer¬ 
maid  again.” 

“That  was  a  good  one,  wasn’t  it?”  Fred  laughed. 

“Yes,  but  did  you  ever  see  such  a  gullible  lot  of 
grown  men  in  your  life  ?” 

“  Oh,  all  sailors  are  superstitious,  but  I've  been  told 
that  of  all  nationalities  the  Portuguese  sailor  is  the 
most  superstitious.”  . 

“  I  didn’t  know  that,”  remarked  Terry. 

“  I’ve  been  told,”  said  Fred,  “that  they  won’t  sail 
on  a  vessel  that  has  no  spars  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  mast,  for  they’ claim  that  his  Satanic 
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Majtsiy  will  not  come  aboaid  of  a  craft  where  he  can 
see  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  In  the  most 
civilized  communities,  nine  out  of  ten  men  and  women 
are  more  or  less  superstitious,  believing*  in  omens  and 
signs.  I  know  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New  York,  who 
*  arted  out  once  from  his  home  to  attend  to  some  im¬ 
portant  legal  business,  and  down  in  the  next  block  a 
black  cat  ran  across  the  street  and  disappeared  under 
a  stoop.  He  returned  to  his  home,  took  olf  his  hat 
and  overcoat,  and  waited  a  half  hour  before*  starting 
out  again,  and  again  he  saw  the  black  cat,  and  the 
second  time  returned  home,  where  he  sent  a  servant 
to  drive  the  cat  away.” 

“B37  George,”  laughed  Terry,  “I  wouldn’t  have 
thought  that  an  educated  man  would  have  behaved 
that  way.” 

“Nor  would  I,”  returned  Fred,  “but  I  guess  it’s 
in  accordance  with  what  I  once  heard  father  say,  that 
one  rarely  got  rid  of  the  impressions  of  his  youth,  and 
the  superstitions  of  one’s  boyhood  generally  clung  to 
a  man  all  through  his  life.  Now,  to-night  we’ll  have 
some  more  fun  with  those  fellows  in  the  forecastle, 
for  they  will  insist  on  us  singing  again,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  give  them  a  howl  of  a  wolf  down  in  the  cook’s 
galley.” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  that,  Fred,”  said  Terry. 

“AVliy  not  ?” 

“Because  I  believe  all  sailors  are  extremely  super¬ 
stitious  about  the  howling*  of  a  dog  at  night,  and  I 
don’t  believe  that  they  know  the  difference  between 
tiie  howling  of  a  dog  and  a  wolf.  If  you  get  the  idea 
into  their  heads  that  the  ship  is  haunted  or  bewitched, 
the  whole  crew  will  desert  when  we  reach  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.” 

“  Great  Scott,  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  guess 
I’d  better  let  up  on  that,  an3rhow.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too.  At  least  until  we  under¬ 
stand  them  better  than  we  do.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Driscol,  who  was 
known  as  Brown,  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
one  of  the  other  seamen,  and  a  pretty  tough  fight 
ensued.  The  mate  interfered  and  spoke  very  sharply 
to  Brown,  threatening  to  put  him  in  irons. 


CHAPTER  Y. 
sailors’  superstitions. 

Fred  did  not  know  what  the  trouble  was  between 
Brown  and  the  other  seaman,  but  the  latter  had  been 
with  the  ship  for  several  years,  and  was  always  a 
quiet,  faithful  hand,  and  hence  Munson  at  once  took 
it  for  granted  that  Brown  was  to  blame.  His  sharp 
language  to  him  caused  Brown’s  eyes  to  flash,  and  he 
muttered  something  in  an  undertone  which  the  mate 
failed  to  catch,  but  Fred  saw  enough  to  understand 
that  the  fellow  had  a  vicious,  vengeful  disposition. 
When  he  got  a  chance  to  do  so  he  inquired  of  him 
what  the  trouble  was  about. 


“He  dropped  a  belaying  pin  on  my  foot,”  exclaimed 
Brown,  “  and  I  suspected  that  he  had  done  it  purpose- 
lv,  so  I  struck  him.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  that  you  are  to  blame  for  that,” 
remarked  Fred. 

“No,  but  the  mate  seems  to  think  I  am.  I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  see  him  ashore  at  Melbourne,”  and  his  eyes 
snapped  viciously  as  he  made  the  remark. 

“Oh,  that  won’t  pay,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his 
head.  “It’s  safest  always*  to  submit  to  whatever 
happens  on  shipboard.” 

“Oh,  we  won’t  be  on  shipboard  then.” 

“Well,  I’d  let  it  drop  if  I  were  you,  for  it  won’t 
pay.  You  might  be  arrested  and  locked  up,  and  it 
will  cost  you  money  in  the  end.” 

Brown  made  no  further  reply,  but  the  scowl  never 
left  his  face  for  a  week,  and  several  times  Fred  noticed 
that  the  mate  was  watching  him  keenly,  as  if  sizing 
him  up. 

A  few  nights  later  Fred  and  Terry  were  singing  in 
the  forecastle  again  with  the  men,  and  the  captain 
came  out  to  listen. 

“Can  you  call  up  the  mermaids  again ?”  Bonner 
asked. 

“Yes,  guess  I  could,  but  the  moon  is  behind  a  cloud 
and  the}r  might  not  appear.” 

“Don’t  try  it,”  said  several  of  the  sailors,  whose 
superstitious  fears  got  the  better  of  their  curiosity. 

“Then  we’ll  give  3*ou  some  of  our schoolbo3r  songs,” 
and  with  that  he  sang  a  number  of  songs  that  the 
Glee  Club  at  the  Avon  Academy  used  to  sing  with  so 
much  gusto,  and  all  the  crew  were  highty  entertained 
b3T  them. 

Suddenl37  the  boatswain  drew  a  handkerchief  from 
his  hippocket  to  tie  it  around  his  neck  to  protect  him 
from  the  night  dew.  He  was  shaking  it  out  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  it  on,  when  Fred  said  : 

“  Let  me  see  that,  boatswain.  That’s  a  fine  rag.” 

“A3',  sir,  so  it  is.  It  cost  me  two  and  sixpence  in 
’Frisco,”  and  he  handed  it  over  to  Fred,  who  exam¬ 
ined  it  in  the  moonlight  and  then  deliberate^7  tore  it 
apart. 

“Avast  there,  you  lubber  !”  growled  the  old  salt. 
“What  do  vou  mean  ?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  no  good,”  laughed  Fred,  rolling  the  two 
pieces  up  in  his  hands  into  a  round  ball. 

“  It’s  good  enough  for  me,  and  if  3Tou  haven’t  an¬ 
other  one  in  37our  locker  I’ll  give  3*011  a  rope’s  end,  or 
I  am  no  sailor.” 

“Oh,  well,  here  it  is,”  and  Fred  handed  it  back  to 
him,  and  the  old  salt  threw  it  down  on  the  deck,  with 
an  indignant  exclamation  that  would  not  sound  well 
in  print.  \ 

“  WI137,  what’s  the  matter  with  3*011?”  laughed 
Fred.  “  The  rag  is  all  right,”  and  he  picked  it  up 
and  shook  it  out,  displaying  it  just  as  it  was  when 
the  boatswain  drew  it  from  his  pocket. 

The  old  salt  reached  out  and  took  it  from  his  hand*, 
examined  it  careful^7,  rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  glared  at  Fred  and  blurted  out : 
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“Harpoon  me  for  a  shark,  if  I  know  whether  I’m 
awake  or  asleep  !  Did  you  tear  it  in  two,  sir  ?” 

“Why,  didn’t  you  see  me  ?”  Fred  laughed.' 

“  I  thought  I  did,  sir,  but  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  salt  on  your  brain,”  laughed 
Fred.  You’ve  been  sailing  the  seas  too  long,”  and 
with  that  Fred  took  the  handkerchief  from  his  hand 
again  and  tore  it  into  four  parts,  after  which  he  rolled 
the  pieces  in  a  ball,  handed  them  back  to  the  old 
sailor,  who  shook  it  outvonly  to  find  it  intact  again. 

“Say,  mates,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  old  one  is  aboard 
this  ship  !”  and  instantly  ever}7  seaman  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  hustled  to  get  as  far  away  from  Fred  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  do. 

“Why,  wliat’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  laughed 
Fred.  “You  seem  to  be  slipping  your  cables,”  and 
with  that  he  started  towards  the  old  boatswain,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he*  should 
leap  overboard  or  knock  him  down. 

“Avast  there  !”  growled  Bonner,  “or  I’ll  throw 
you  overboard  !” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  you  old  sea  dog? 
Haven’t  you  seen  that  trick  played  in  the  theaters 
in  an}7  of  the  ports  you  have  entered  !” 

“No;  there’s  no  trick  about  it.  You’re  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman  in  disguise.” 

Fred  laughed  heartily  and  turned  to  Terry,  with: 

“Dic^you  ever  see  such  a  lot  of  sea  dogs  ?  They 
don’t  know  a  herring  from  a  whale.” 

“What’s  the  matter  here?”  the  mate  asked,  com¬ 
ing  up  to  Fred  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Oh,  I  gave  a  little  sleight  of  hand  performance 
awhile  ago,  by  tearing  the  boatswain’s  handkerchief 
in  two  and  returning  it  to  him  whole,  and  now  they 
seem  to  think  that  I’m  the  old  fellow  with  the  cloven 
foot  and  horns  on  his  head.” 

Munson  laughed  and  called  the  men  to  him,  saying 
that  he  had  seen  the  trick  played  many  a  time  in 
theaters  in  ’Frisco,  New  York  and  other  places. 
Whereupon  the  sailors  again  got  around  Fred  and 
Terr}7,  but  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  stand  some¬ 
what  in  awe  of  them.  They  sang  a  couple  of  more 
songs,  after  which  they  retired  to  the  captain’s  cabin, 
■where  the  mate  told  Fred  that  he  would  have  to  be 
very  careful,  as  most  common  seamen  were  extreme¬ 
ly  superstitious,  and  what  they  couldn’t  understand 
they  attributed  to  supernatural  powers. 

“So  you’d  better  look  out,”  he  added,  “or  you’ll 
find  yourself  suddenly  tossed  overboard.” 

“  All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ve  no  desire  to  play 
the  role  of  Jonah.  I  suppose  if  we  should  get  into  a 
storm  now,  those  seamen  would  give  me  the  credit 
for  it.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  don’t  think  they  are  so  superstitious  as 
that,  for  they  can  understand  storms  pretty  well; 
but  anything  that  partakes  of  mystery  worries  them 
a  great  deal.” 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  ship  was  approaching 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  great  many  seagulls  came 
flying  around  the  ship,  and  Fred  and  Terry  got  out 
their  guns  and  began  shooting  at  them.  The  seamen 


were  indignant,  and  the  old  boatswain  expressed  very 
emphatic  opinions  about  a  lubber  who  would  shoot 
one  of  Mother  Cary’s  chickens. 

“Great  Scoot,  Terry,”  lauglied  Fred,  “we’ll  have 
to  stop  or  we’ll  get  chucked  overboard,”  so  the  two 
boys  returned  to  the  cabin  to  put  their  rifles  away. 
But  a  few  moments  later  the  boatswain  met  Fred  and 
told  him  to  bring  his  gun  out  quick.  He  ran  down 
the  companion  way  to  the  cabin,  got  liis  rifle,  joined 
the  old  boatswain,  who  pointed  out  an  immense  shark 
swimming  along  a  few  rods  off  from  the  larboard  side 
of  the  ship.  His  sharp  dorsal  fin  occasionally  ap¬ 
peared  out  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  a  few  inches 
of  his  back. 

“  He’s  a  big  one,”  said  Fred,  holding  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  waiting  for  a  chance  when  the  shark  would 
expose  himself  a  little  more,  and  suddenly  fired. 

The  shark  dived  out  of  sight,  but  reappeared  a  few 
minutes  later,  swimming  round  at  a  furious  rate,  lash¬ 
ing  the  water  as  though  perfectly  frantic  with  pain. 
The  seamen  cheered,  as  they  looked  on,  for  of  all  things 
in  the  sea  they  hate  the  shark  the  most. 

Fred  watched  his  opportunity  and  soon  got  a  chance 
to  give  him  another  bullet,  and  the  shark  turned  his 
white  belly  up  to  the  surface,  splashing  the  water 
■  rather  feebly.  Some  of  the  seamen  actually  danced 
with  joy.  The  shark  was  a  big  fellow,  nearly  fifteen 
feet  long. 

“Wish  you  could  get  him  up  here  on  deck,”  said 
Fred. 

“Oh,  let  his  mates  eat  him  !”  exclaimed  the 
boatswain. 

“ Will  sharks  eat  shark?”  Fred  asked.  *  " 

“Ay,  they’ll  eat  anything,  and  there’s  nothing  in 
the  world  that  will  poison  them.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that,”  said  Fred.  f. 

“How  could  a  land  lubber  be  expected  to  know  ?” 
asked  the  boatswain. 

“That’s  so.  One  man  can’t  know  everything. 
When  a  sailor  gets  ashore  the  goats  butt  him,  the 
chickens  peck  at  him,  the  dogs  bark,  and  even  the 
cats  make  fun  of  him,  because  he’s  out  of  his  ele¬ 
ment.” 

“Belay  there  !”  laughed  the  boatswain.  “They’re 
not  so  green  as  that.” 

“Oh,  yes,  they  are,”  laughed  Fred.  “They  get  V 
paid  off,  go  ashore  in  the  morning  and  return  on 
board  at  night  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets,  all 
because  he  doesn’t  know  as  much  ashore  as  he  does  g 
afloat.  So  we  land  lubbers  are  laughed  at  by  the  sea- 
men  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  because  we  know  nothing 
ol  the  sea.  When  will  we  reach  Honolulu?” 

“  We  11  reach  it  to-morrow  if  this  breeze  continues,” 
replied  the  boatswain. 

I  “  How  long  will  you  stop  ?” 

“A  day  or  two,  for  we  must  fill  the  tank  with  fresh 
water.” 

“  We’ll  have  a  chance  to  go  ashore,  then  ?”  V 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.  We’ll  all  go  ashore.” 

By  and  by  the  high  mountains  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  began  looming  up  in  the  distance,  and  for  t 
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many  hours  Terry  and  Fred  sat  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  gazing*  at  them.  They  were  yet  many  miles 
away  when  night  came  on,  shutting-  out  the  view. 
Still  the  ship  kept  on  its  course,  and  the  two  boys 
finally  retired  to  their  berths,  where  they  soon  fell 
asleep.  When  they  awoke  next  morning,  the  ship 
was  at  anchor  a  mile  off  shore,  where  a  score  of 
natives,  of  both  sexes,  were  swimming  around  it, 
laughing  and  chatting  gayly,  and  some  of  them  came 
on  deck,  naked  as  they  were  born,  begging-  for  to¬ 
bacco. 

They  were  a  light  copper  color  and  looked  anything 
else  but  savages.  They  seemed  to  be  light-hearted 
and  gay. 

“By  George,  Terry,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “they  swim 
like  fish,  don’t  they  ?” 

“Yes;  but  they  don’t  seem  to  know  anything 
about  blushing,  as  none  of  them  have  on  ahy  bathing 
suits.” 

# 

“  No,  society’s  very  different  out  here,  I  guess,  from 
what  we  have  in  the  States.  Sorry  I  haven’t  got 
some  tobacco  for  them.” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  free  show.  I  guess  they  have  some 
kind  of  togs  to  put  on  when  they  go  ashore  again.” 

Quite  a  number  of  the  sailors  were  engaged  in  tak¬ 
ing  casks  ashore  to  be  filled  with  water  for  the  long 
voyage  to  Australia,  and  they  sang  songs  as  they 
pulled  at  the  oars,  while  a  number  of  natives  in  the 
water  kept  pace  with  them. 

“Terr}',  they’re  the  best  swimmers  I  ever  saw  !” 
exclaimed  Fred. 

“Yes,  they  shoot  through  the  water  almost  like 
fish.” 

“  As  they  were  standing  on  deck  looking  at  the  Kan¬ 
akas  swimming  about  in  the  water.  Brown  stepped  up 
to  Fred,  and  asked : 

“Are  you  going  ashore,  sir?” 

“  Yes,  when  Mr.  Munson  goes  I  expect  to  go  with 
him.” 

“  Will  you  buy  me  some  tobacco  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  will.  Ain’t  you  going  ashore  ?” 

“No,  sir.  I  have  been  forbidden  by  the  captain.” 

“  The  deuce  you  have  !  What’s  that  for  ?” 

For  reply  he  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  remarked  Fred.  “I’ll  speak 
to  the  captain  about  it.” 

“  Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do,  sir  !  The  captain  would 
resent  it  very  quickly.  I  guess  he  thinks  I  would 
not  come  aboard  again.” 

“  Well,'  how  much  and  what  kind  of  tobacco  do 
you  want  ?” 

Brown  told  him,  and  drew  a  five-dollar  gold  piece 
from  his  pocket,  which  he  offered  to  Fred. 

“Oh,  let  me  pay  for  it,”  said  Fred.  “You  sail¬ 
ors  don’t  get  much  wages,  so  I’d  be  glad  tot  stand 
the  treat  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  returned  Brown,  “but  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  pay  for  it  myself.” 

'•  All  right,  then,”  and  Fred  took  the  coin  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

An  hour  or  two  later  one  of  the  boats  was  manned 


by  four  sailors,  and  the  mate  and  the  two  boys  en¬ 
tered  it  and  were  rowed  ashore.  They  went  up  into 
the  business  part  of  the  town,  and  there  saw  a  great 
deal  that  interested  them.  They  spent  four  hours 
there,  and  when  they  returned  Terry  had  a  flute  and 
Fred  a  violin,  which  they  had  purchased,  together 
with  the  tobacco  which  Brown  had  asked  for. 

The  ship  did  not  pull  up  anchor  until  sunrise  the 
next  day.  Then  they  sailed  away  before  a  good 
breeze.. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SEAMAN’S  ATTACK  ON  THE  MATE. 

The  man  Brown  appeared  to  be  very  grateful  to 
Fred  and  Terry  for  the  purchases  they  had  made  for 
him  ashore,  and  during  the  day  he  gave  them  little 
bits  of  information  about  Australia,  both  at  Sidney 
and  Melbourne.  Fred  told  him  that  if  he  was  familiar 
with  the  country  he  would  like  to  pay  his  expenses 
and  have  him  go  along  with  him  wherever  they  went. 

“  It’s  a  big  country,  sir,”  said  the  sailor.  “  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  are  eight  hundred  miles  apart  and 
everything  you  see  there  you  will  think  very  strange. 
There  are  many  beautiful  wild  flowers,  but  I’ve  never 
seen  one  that  had  any  fragrance.  They  have  strange 
animals  there,  not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  I  believe  the  native  bushmen  are  the  lowest  type 
of  the  human  race,  for  they  eat  snakes,  lizards,  grub 
worms,  and  are  probably  the  ugliest  human  beings  on 
earth.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “I  don’t  propose  to  go 
among  them  at  all,  for  I’m  more  afraid  of  a  boomer¬ 
ang  than  of  any  other  known  weapon.” 

“You  have  need  to  be,”  said  Brown,  “for  it’s  the 
only  weapon  in  the  world  that  can  hit  a  man  when  he 
is  hidden  behind  a  rock  or  a  tree.  If  you  are  fond  of 
sport,  though,  there  is  fine  hunting  the  kangaroo.  As 
for  the  natives  you  are  hardly  likely  to  run  up  against 
any,  because  the}'  keep  away  from  the  settlements 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  bush.” 

“  How  long  will  you  stay  in  Melbourne  ?”  Fred 
asked. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  expect  to  meet  a  friend  there 
from  England.  If  he  isn’t  there  ahead  of  me,  1*11 
have  to  wait  for  him.  If  he  is,  I  can  be  at  your  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  few  days.” 

“  All  right,”  returned  Fred.  “  We’ll  want  at  least 
a  week  to  take  in  the  city.” 

The  two  boys  noticed,  however,  that  none  of  the 
sailors  took  a  liking  to  Brown,  and  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them.  The  crew  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  was  only  a  temporary  hand,  who  had 
abandoned  a  seafaring  life  years  before,  and  hence 
were  not  inclined  to  be  very  sociable  with  them.  The 
seaman  whom  he  had  knocked  down,  never  spoke  to 
him  again,  and  as  everyone  on  board  carried  what  is 
known  as  a  sailor’s  knife  in  his  belt,  Fred  naturally 
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expected  that  in  case  of  another  collision  blood  would 
be  shed.  1 

During  the  next  week  Brown  let  drop  several  ex¬ 
pressions  that  convinced  Fred  of  an  intense  hatred  on 
his  part  towards  the  first  mate,  Munson. 

“  Say,  Terry,”  he  remarked  to  him  one  day,  as  they 
were  pacing  the  deck  together,  “  if  Brown  and  the 
mate  meet  on  shore  in  Melbourne,  there’ll  be  a  pretty 
nasty  fight.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it  and  have  won¬ 
dered  if  the  mate  was  aware  of  the  bitterness  in  feel¬ 
ing  that  Brown  has  towards  him.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  knows  it.  I  think  Brown  is  the 
better  man  of  the  two  physically ;  but  when  we  reach 
port  I’m  going  to  tell  the  mate  to  look  out.  At  the 
same  time,  if  they  should  have  a  fight  and  the  seaman 
gets  locked  up,  it  may  interfere  with  our  plans.  So 
if  I  can,  I  would  like  to  keep  peace  between  them.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

A  few  days  after  the  above  conversation  took  place 
between  Fred  and  Terry,  the  ship  was  moving  along 
slowly  in  almost  a  dead  calm,  when  everybody  was 
below  except  the  man  at  the  wheel  and  the  watch, 
who  was  Brown  himself.  The  two  bo3Ts  were  below 
in  the  captain’s  cabin  reading,  whilst  the  captain  him¬ 
self  was  taking  a  nap  in  his  berth.  By  and  bj"  Fred 
laid  down  his  book,  took  a  stroll  or  two  around  the 
cabin,  and  then  started  up  the  companionway  to  go 
on  deck.  When  about  half  way  up  he  turned  and 
went  back  to  look  for  something  in  his  grip.  Terry 
was  deeply  absorbed  in  a  story  he  was  reading  and 
paid  little  attention  to  him,  and  so  he  went  out  again, 
and  as  he  came  upon  the  deck  he  was  dumfounded  at 
seeing  the  seaman  spring  at  the  mate  and  clutch  him 
by  the  throat,  and  he  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue. 
He  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  upon  his  left  ear  that 
sent  him  reeling  several  feet  away,  releasing  his 
grasp  upon  the  mate.  A  fierce  exclamation  burst 
from  him  and  he  made  a  dash  to  pick  up  his  knife, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  deck.  Fred  gave  it  a  kick 
that  sent  it  ftying  overboard.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Munson  drew  his  revolver  and  was  going  to  shoot 
down  the  mutinous  seaman  when  Fred  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  caught  him  by  the  wrist,  saying : 

“  Hold  on,  Mr.  Munson.  Don’t  kill  him  now  that 
he  is  powerless.” 

“You’d  better  not  interfere  in  this  thing,”  said 
Munson,  very  coolly.  “  He  intended  to  kill  me.” 

Brown  walked  hastity  away  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  deck,  and  Munson  put  the  revolver  back  in  his 
pocket. 

“Now,  Mr.  Munson,”  said  Fred,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  “  I  believe  I  know  enough  about  the  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  merchant 
ship  to  understand  that  you  can  put  Brown  in  irons 
and  have  him  tried  for  mutiny  when  he  arrives  at 
port.” 

“Yes,”  said  Munson,  “I’ll  have  him  put  in  irons 
at  once,  notwithstanding  we  will  be  short  of  hands 
when  I  do  so.  It  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  dis-  i 
cipline.”  | 


I 

“Yes,  I  understand  that,”  said  Fred,  “but  all 
the  same  I  hope  you  will  not  take  any  notice  of  it 
for  reasons  that  1  shall  give  you,  if  you  will  come 
down  below,  where  we  can  have  a  private  talk.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense,”  said  the  mate. 

“Well,  at  least  wait  till  you  hear  my  stoiy, 
please,  which  I  can  give  yo u  inside  of  ten  minutes, 
for  I  assure  you  that  it  is  an  extremely  important 
matter.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  hear  what  you'  have  to  say.” 
And  they  went  down  to  the  mate’s  room,  where  Fred 
closed  the  door  and  drew  from  his  pocket  the  long 
dispatch  which  he  had  received  from  his  father  in 
San  Francisco ;  and  after  exacting  a  promise  of  se¬ 
crecy,  proceeded  to  read  it  to  him. 

“Now,”  said  he,  after  he  had  finished  reading  it, 
‘tyou  understand  why  Terry  and  I  took  pas¬ 
sage  on  board  this  ship.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  mate,  very  much  astonished, 
“and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  ever 
since  you  came  aboard.” 

“Of  course.  Now,  if  3rou  put  him  in  irons  and  turn 
him  over  to  the  authorities  on  reaching  port,  the 
chances  are  that  his  confederate  will  get  away  with 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  the 
result  of  some  kind  of  a  skin  game  they  have  played 
in  New  York.  The37  went  in  different  directions,  so  as 
to  throw  detectives  off  the  trail.  This  man  shipped 
as  a  common  seaman  to  escape  detectives  who  would 
be  watching  the  steamers.  Now,  if  3tou  can  aid  me 
in  this  matter  b3r  letting  Brown  go  on  with  his  work, 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  I  will  see  that  3tou 
get  not  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  for  doing  so.  As 
the  man  at  the  wheel  witnessed  the  attack  on  3tou,  you 
can  doubtless  shut  him  up  b3^  a  few  words,  and  then 
tell  Brown,  in  a  quiet  wa37,  that  3^ou  will  let  him  off 
this  time,  but  that  at  the  next  attempt  3tou  will  see 
that  he’s  buried  at  sea.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Munson. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “  I’ll  tell  him  also  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  persuading  you  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  solety  because  I  wanted  him  to  travel  around 
with  me  in  Australia.  When  I  have  landed  them  in 
the  lockup  and  secured  either  the  securities  or  the 
money  they  have  stolen  in  New  York,  3’ou  can  come 
forward  and  press  3rour  charge  against  him.  So  he 
won’t  escape  the  consequences  of  his  attack  on  30U 
after  all.” 

“All right,”  said  the  mate,  “just  the  thing.  I’ll 
aid  you  all  I  can.” 

Fred  and  the  mate  returned  to  the  deck  and  the 
latter  went  straight  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  to 
whom  he  said : 

“  You  saw  Brown  attack  me  ?” 

“  A3t,  a3r,  sir,”  replied  the  seaman. 

“  Very  well.  Remember  the  da3T  and  the  hour,  for 
I  will  need  3’ou  as  a  witness.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“  I’m  not  going  to  put  him  in  irons  as  it  would 
make  us  short  of  hands.  Under  no  circumstances 
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must  you  speak  of  it  to  anyone,  but  let  it  go  as 
though  it  never  happened. ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

5  While  the  mate  was  talking  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  Fred  joined  Brown  on  the  forward  deck  and 
said  to  him  : 

_  ‘‘  See  here,  Brown,  I  m  sorry  I  had  to  hit  you.  If 
I  had  not  you  would  doubtless  have  committed  a 
'  crime  that  would  have  hanged  you  at  Melbourne.  As 
^it  is,  I  have  prevailed  on  Munson  to  let  the  matter 
'  _  -r°P>  on  condition  that  you  attend  to  your  duties  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  giving  no  further  trouble.  If 
you  do  not  agree  to  that  he  will  report  the  matter  to 
the  captain,  who  will  at  once  order  you  to  be  put  in 
irons.  I  am  your  friend  in  this  matter  and  would 
hate  very  much  to  see  you  placed  in  the  dock  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  charged  with  mutiny  or  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  an  officer  of  the  ship.” 

*  “  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  said  Brown.  “I’m 
Sony  it  happened,  but  the  mate  spoke  very  cross  to 
me,  for  he  lias  been  down  on  me  ever  since  I  struck 
■  one  of  the  crew  for  dropping  a  belaying  pin  on  my 
foot.  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  hasty  and  did  wrong 
and  would  be  glad  to  apologize  to  the  mate  for  it.” 

“There,  that’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “That’s  all  that 
will  be  necessaiy.  I  don’t  think  that  you  have  any 
just  cause  to  think  that  the  mate  is  down  on  you,  and 
if  you  apologize  to  him  like  a  man  it  will  be  all  right. 
You  know  yourself,  that  it  would  go  hard  with  you  in 
Melbourne  if  you  were  landed  there  in  irons,  charged 
with  mutiny  and  with  an  assault  on  one  of  the  officers 
4)f  the  ship.” 

“  Ay,  sir.  I  know  that  full  well.” 

Fred  turned  away  and  beckoned  to  the  mate  who 
.•came  forward. 

v 

Brown  took  off  his  cap  and  made  a  very  humble 
apology  to  him,  saying  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  did 
- .  and  lajdng  the  blame  on  his  hasty  temper. 

“That’s  all  right,  Brown,”  said  Munson.  “  If  you 
L  do  your  work  without  giving  any  further  trouble,  I’ll 
^Ao t  the  matter  drop  ;  but  if  it  happens  again,  you’ll  be 
buried  at  sea  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines.”  And  with 
that  the  mate  turned  away  and  strolled  about  the 
deck,  talking  with  Fred. 

Of  course  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  very  much  as- 
onished  at  the  leniency  of  the  mate,  as  he  knew  that 
mutiny  or  an  attempt  to  strike  an  officer  was  one  of 
the  few  things  most  rigorously  punished  at  sea.  The 
mate’s  explanation  to  him,  however,  seemed  quite 
reasonable.  Yet  he  knew  that  not  one  officer  in  a 
thousand  would  let  such  an  offense  go  unpunished. 

From  that  day  Brown  looked  upon  Fred  as  his 
stanchest  friend.  He  had  little  to  say  and  attended 
faithfully  to  his  duties,  as  though  anxious  to  proveto 
the  mate  that  he  appreciated  his  leniency. 

A  few  da3rs  after  the  trouble  between  Brown  and 
Jhe  mate,  Fred  and  Terry  were  at  the  bow  of  the 
ship,  with  their  rifles,  trying  to  get  shots  at  a 
school  of  porpoises  that  were  keeping  abreast  of  the 
vessel,  and  a  number  of  the  crew  were  looking  on 
with  amused  interest.  Suddenly  a  great  commotion 


was  seen  among  the  porpoises  and  they  soon  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  huge  shark  had  dashed  in  amongst 
them,  causing  them  to  scatter.  Several  times  the 
shark  appeared  in  sight  and  the  boys  fired  at  him, 
but  without  effect.  Brown  was  dipping  pails  of  water, 
attached  to  a  rope,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the 
deck.  By  some  means  or  other,  when  he  dropped  the 
bucket  overboard,  he  lost  his  balance  and  went  over 
with  it.  He  let  out  a  yell  that  was  realty  blood¬ 
curdling  in  sound,  before  he  struck  the  water.  A 
couple  of  sailors  threw  ropes  to  him,  and  it  realty 
seemed  that  he  would  miss  them  and  get  bejTond 
range,  for  the  ship  was  going  some  seven  or  eight 
knots  an  hour.  A  cry  of  alarm  from  one  of  the  seamen 
told  that  the  big  shark  was  making  straight  for  him. 
Fred  and  Terry  both  yelled  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  began  firing  at  the  tiger  of^  the  sea  whenever 
he  showed  himself,  with  great  rapidity.  Several 
shots  hit  him,  causing  him  to  splash  and  dart  hither 
and  thither  through  the  water,  only  to  turn  and 
charge  again  at  the  imperiled  seaman.  By  that 
time  Brown  had  caught  one  of  the  ropes  and  the 
sailors  were  drawing  him  in  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
the  shark,  in  making  a  snap  at  his  leg,  got  the  rope 
in  his  mouth  and  came  within  an  ace  of  jerking  the 
three  sailors  overboard. 

The  rope  finally  parted  where  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
shark  cut  it,  and  again  the  sailors  began  hauling  it  in 
with  all  the  speed  they  could  command,  finally  land¬ 
ing  him  on  the  deck,  pretty  well  exhausted. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  Captain  Harkins 
asked  him.  “Can’t  you  get  water  without  going 
overboard  ?” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir;  but  I  lost  my  balance  and  went  over 
all  the  same.” 

“  Well,  it  was  a  pretty  narrow  escape,”  said  the 
captain.  “  If  the  boys  hadn’t  given  him  a  few  bullets 
he  would  have  made  a  meal  of  you.” 

“Did  they  hit  him,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Yes;  several  times.” 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  both  Fred  and  Terry 
and  said : 

“I  thank  you  both.  It’s  very  seldom  that  land 
lubbers  help  a  sailor  at  sea.” 

“Oh,  we’re  not  as  green  as  we  look,”  laughed 
Fred. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  laughed  the  boatswain,  “there’s  nothing- 
green  about  either  of  3Tou.” 

“You’re  right,  you  old  sea  dog,”  returned  Fred, 
“notwithstanding  you’re  afraid  of  mermaids  and  I’m 
not.” 

Brown  was  pretty  well  used  up  and  had  to  lie 
around  on  deck  for  an  hour  or  two  after  changing  his 
clothes  before  he  was  able  to  go  on  duty  again,  and 
as  he  lay  there  with  his  head  on  a  coil  of  rope,  the 
two  boys  guyed  him  a  little  about  looking  so  scared 
when  he  was  in  the  water  with  the  shark  playing 
around  him. 

“It  would  have  made  the  shark  sick,”  remarked 
Fred,  “  if  he  had  gotten  you,  because  you  chew  so 
much  tobacco.” 
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“  Oh,  no,  sir  !”  interrupted  the  boatswain.  “  I  was 
on  board  a  ship  once,  oil’  the  coast  of  Madagascar, 
wtyere  we  caught  a  shark  with  a  chain  hook,  and  on 
cutting  him  open,  found  about  twenty  pounds  of  plug- 
tobacco  in  him,  which  we  divided  and  chewed  it  all  up 
ourselves.” 

“  That’ll  do,  boatswain,”  laughed  Fred.  “  I  can 
tell  a  bigger  lie  than  that,  and  I’m  not  a  seaman, 
either.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

«  f 

THE  BIRD  OF  GOOD  OMEN. 

One  da}7,  about  four  weeks  after  leaving  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  the  ship  was  becalmed,  and  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  made  scarcely  a  mile.  The  sails 
hung  flapping  and  the  heat  was  intense.  The  crew 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  around  and  wait  for  a 
breeze. 

Fred  and  Terry  got  out  the  violin  and  flute,  and  after 
asking  permission  of  the  captain,  played  for  some  of 
the  men  to  dance,  but  the  exercise  was  not  continued 
long  on  account  of  the  heat. 

The  calm  lasted  over  into  the  second  day,  when  the 
mate  made  the  discovery  that  the  barometer  was 
fading  rapidly,  and  orders  were  at  once  given  to  furl 
every  sail  and  make  preparation  fora  blow.  Yet  not 
a  cloud  was  anywhere  in  sight. 

“Which  way  is  it  coming  from,  Mr.  Munson?” 
Fred  asked,  looking  all  around  the  horizon. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply,  “but  the  barome¬ 
ter  is  one  of  the  most  truthful  instruments  on  ship¬ 
board.  We  never  fail  to  follow  its  warning.” 

An  hour  or  two  later  a  small  black  cloud  was  seen 
boiling  up  in  the  southwest,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
two  boys  seemed  very  harmless,  but  to  the  sailors  it 
meant  trouble.  It  rose  rapidly,  yet  not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring.  The  sea  moaned  as  though  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  calm.  The  captain  and  the  mate  kept 
all  hands  busy  putting  things  in  shape,  tightening 
down  the  hatches  like  a  man-of-war  preparing  for 
action.  The  black  cloud  climbed  higher  and  higher 
up  towards  the  heavens,  and  vivid  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  darted  out  of  it,  whilst  rumbling  thunder  was 
heard  as  though  far  away.  By  and  by  a  slight  breeze 
caused  the  sails  to  belly  out  and  the  ship  began  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  through  the  water.  Then  was  seen,  away 
in  the  horizon,  a  long  white  streak  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

“ETo  you  know  what  that  is?”  the  mate  asked  of 
Fred. 

“  No,”  he  answered.  • 

“Well,  it’s  the  head  of  the  storm  plowing  its  way 
through  the  water  and  that  white  line  you  see  is 
foam.  If  it  should  strike  us  broadside  it  would  lay  us 
on  our  beam  ends.  As  it  is  it  will  strike  us  I  astern 
and  we’ll  ride  before  it.” 

“Well,  it’s  interesting,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Ay,  ay;  but  wait  till  it  strikes  you  and  you’ll 
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think  it’s  something  more  than  interesting.  You 
must  go  below  and  keep  off  the  deck  while  it  lasts, 
else  you’ll  be  swept  overboard  when  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  lower  a  boat  to  save  you  !”  t. 

“Oh,  3-011  can  bet  we’ll  stay  there,”  said  Fred, 
and  they  waited  until  the  line  of  foam  was  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  ship.  Then  they  darted  down  the^  . 
companionway  and  the  entrance  was  closed  up. 

They  were  in  the  cabin  waiting  for  the  blow  ;  when 
it  came  the  ship  trembled  from  stem  to  stern,  antty. 
tilted  as  though  it  was  going  to  the  bottom  bow  fore  /! 
most.  They  were  thrown  clear  acoss  the  room,  land¬ 
ing  against  the  wall  with  considerable  force.  Then 
the  terrific  roar  and  fury  of  the  storm  awed  them  to 
such  an  extent  they  both  turned  white  in  the  face  and 
held  on  to  the  side  of  their  berths,  for  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  on  their  feet. 

Wave  after  wave  dashed  over  the  ship  from  stern  to 
bow.  They  could  see  through  the  little  round  win-U 
dows,  where  the  glass  was  an  inch  thick,  the  great 
waves  as  they  swept  over  them. 

“Say,  Fred,”  called  Terry,  “this  looks  tough.  A  H 
fellow  couldn’t  live  one  minute  in  that  sea.” 

“No.  I  don’t  see  how  a  fish  could;  and  what’s 
more  I  don’t  see  how  we’re  going  to  get  through  it, 
for  it  seems  to  me  the  ship  is  strained  in  every  timber 
when  a  wave  strikes  it.” 

Hours  passed,  and  the  two  boys  -were  left  alone, 
whilst  the  seamen  battled  with  the  wind  and  waves. 

To  say  they  were  frightened  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
The  truth  is,  they  thought  they  would  never  get 
through  it ;  that  the  ship  would  go  to  the  bottom  in¬ 
spite  of  the  skill  of  the  captain  and  crew..  Night  came 
on  and  still  the  storm  raged.  Not  a  soul  came  into 
the  cabin  to  speak  a  word  to  them,  and  that  fact^ 
alarmed  them  still  more. 

About  midnight,  though,  the  storm  suddenly 
ceased,  the  clouds  passed  away,  and  the  stars  came 
out,  but  the  waves  rolled  and  tossed  the  ship  as 
though  it  were  but  a  chip  on  the  great  waters. 

By  and  by  the  captain  came  down,  and  on  seeing\ 
them  standing  up  by  their  berths,  holding  onto  the 
rail,  asked  them  why  they  didn’t  go  to  bed. 

“Because  w-e  didn’t  know  whether  we  were  to  sleep 
in  these  berths  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  Fr-ed  an-* 
swered. 

“Oh,  we’re  not  g-oing  down  yet,”  said  the  captain. 

1  be  worst  is  over  now,  and  we’ll  soon  have  a  smootlv  , 
sea  again.” 

“  TV  ell,  I  hope  so,  for  this  is  the  roughest  one  I  ever 
s,u\ ,  and  I  m  willing  to  make  tlie  same  promise  to  old 
Neptune  that  Jonah  did  to  the  whale.” 

What  was  that?”  the  captain  asked. 

Oh,  he  said  il  he’d  let  him  out  he  wouldn’t  come 
back  any  more.” 

rhen  3  ou  11  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  lives  in 
Australia,”  laughed  the  captain,  “for  3-011  can’t  geV 

back  home  without  crossing  a  long  stretcirof 
water.” 

“  Oli,  we’ll  wait  till  they  build  a  bridge.”  4J 

I  he  captain  took  olT  his  wet  clothes  and  retired  to 
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h:s  cabin.  Fred  and  Terry  followed  his  example  and 
got  into  their  bert  hs,,  but  the  ship  tossed  so  throng'll 
the  night  neither  of  them  obtained  much  sleep. 

They  were  badly  broken  up  the  next  morning  when 
they  went  out  on  the  deck,  for  they  had  scarcely  slept 
an  hour  during  the  entire  night.  The  seamen  were 
tired  out,  too,  but  as  the  sea  was  now  running  only 
moderately  rough,  about  half  the  crew  retired  to 
sleep,  while  the  other  half  remained  on  duty. 

“  It  was  a  rough  night,  sir,”  remarked  Seaman 
Brown,  as  he  passed  Fred  on  the  deck. 

“I  should  say  it  was.  It  was  my  first  storm  at 
•  sea,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last  one.” 

“I’ve  seen  them  much  worse,  sir,”  remarked 
Brown,  as  lie  passed  on. 

When  they  struck  the  boatswain’s  mate,  the  old 
salt  asked  them  how  they  enjoyed  the  little  blow. 

“  Oh,  fine,”  said  Fred.  “  Terry  and  I  played  cards 
nearly  all  night,  till  we  found  the  mermaids  coming 
up  and  peeking  through  the  window  at  us.” 

“  Belay  there  !”  growled  the  old  sea  dog.  “  If  the 
men  hear  you  talking  that  way,  they’ll  say  that  it 
was  two  such  liars  on  board  that  brought  on  the 
blow.” 

“  Oh,  they  would,  eh  ?  How  about  the  yarns  they 
spin  in  the  forecastle  ?” 

“  A  yarn  is  a  yarn,  sir,  and  a  lie  is  a  lie.” 

“  Well,  if  3tou  call  mine  a  yarn  wouldn’t  it  be  one  ?” 

“No,  sir.  You  can’t  make  a  yarn  out  of  a  lie,  nor 
a  lie  out  of*a  yarn.” 

“Then  tell  me  what  the  difference  is  between  the 
two?”  Fred  asked,  very  much  amused. 

“Well,  the  difference  is  this.  A  yarn  is  told  for 
the  amusement  of  the  listeners,  whilst  a  lie  is  told  to 
deceive.” 

“Say,  Terry/’  laughed  Fred,  “there’s  philosophy 
iL  yo^.  It’s  sea  logic  with  a  vengeance?” 

“I  should  say  it  was,”  laughed  Terry.  “It’s  a 
wc~der  they  don’t  have  an  owl  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  mast  to  look  wise.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Fred,  “  for  he’s  very  much  like  a  sea¬ 
man — looks  wiser  than  he  is.” 

“  Belay  there,  you  lubber  !  The  owl  brings  good 
luck  to  a  ship,  and  when  one  perches  upon  a  spar, 
during  the  night,  in  some  ports,  they  all  know  they’re 
going  to  have  a  good  voyage.” 

“Ah!  Is  that  so?” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  keep  one  in  a  cage,  then,  on  ship¬ 
board 

“They  can’t  stand  seasickness,”  returned  the  old 
salt. 

That  night  Fred  and  Terry  were  walking  the  deck  of 
the  ship^jvhen  the  sea  had  settled  down  to  just  a  gen¬ 
tle  swell,  when  some  of  the  seamen  in  the  forecastle 
began  singing.  The  two  boys  joined  them,  and  from 
singing  drifted  into  yarn  spinning.  Fred  told  a 
story  of  an  owl  and  whippoorwill  quarreling  that  set 
them  in  a  roar,  and  then  he  remarked  that  whenever 
an  owl  heard  a  whippoorwill  he  went  for  him  to  make 
him  shut  up. 


“I  don’t  blame  him,”  said  one  of  the  seamen, 
“fora  whippoorwill  never  brings  good  luck  to  any¬ 
body.” 

“ Say,” exclaimed  Fred,  “I  know  a  song  that  can 
call  up ‘an  owl  just  as  I  called  up  the  mermaids  the 
other  night,  and  I’ll  bet  I  could  call  up  one  with  it 
to-night.” 

“You  can’t  do  it,  sir,”  growled  the  boatswain, 
“for  we  are  a  thousand  miles  from  land,  and  the  owl 
can’t  fly* very  far.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  you  know  about  owls,”  said  Fred. 
“You  are  about  three  times  as  old  as  I  am,  and  you 
know  all  about  the  sea,  but  if  I  had  a  five-year-old  kid 
who  didn’t  know  any  more  about  owls  than  you  do, 
I’d  give  him  a  rope’s  end  every  night  before  he  went 
to  bed.  Now,  all  of  you  keep  quiet,  and  we’ll  see 
whether  an  owl  will  come  out  so  far  from  land  or  not, 
when  I  sing  for  it,”  and  he  began  singing  an  old  love 
song  between  an  owl  and  his  mate. 

He  sang  it  well,  and  as  it  was  a  song  they  had  never 
heard  before,  the  seamen  sat  spellbound.  Fred  walked 
away  from  them  a  little  distance,  stilLsinging,  and 
stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  and  the  loud 
hooting  of  an  owl  aloft  was  heard.  The  sailors  sprang 
to  their  feet,  ran  all  around  on  the  deck,  looking  up 
through  the  rigging  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bird  of 
good  omen. 

The  owl  kept  hooting  for  some  ten  minutes,  until 
one  of  the  seamen  ran  down  the  companion  way  to 
carry  the  strange  news  to  the  captain,  that  an  owl 
was  perched  aloft  while  the  ship  was  a  thousand  miles 
from  land.  The  captain  and  the  mate  both  came  up  on 
deck  and  listened.  The  owl  kept  hooting  and  at  times 
snapping  his  beak,  as  though  asking  for  something  to 
pat. 

“  Well,  blast  my  eyes  !”  exclaimed  the  boatswain’s 
mate,  “if  we  ever  tell  it  on  board  any  other  ship  no 
seaman  will  believe  it.” 

“There  he  goes,  there  he  goes!”  cried  Fred,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  deck  towards  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
looking  aloft  as  he  did  so,  and  Terry  followed  him. 
The  seamen  did  likewise,  but  none  of  them  of  course 
saw  the  bird.  Terry  declared  that  he  saw  him,  and 
none  of  the  seamen  doubted  him,  for  they  had  all 
heard  him  plainly  enough. 

“  Say,  you  lubber !”  called  out  the  boatswain  to 
Fred,  “  can  you  call  up  a  whale  ?” 

“  No,  I  wouldn’t  if  I  could.” 

“Why  not?” 

“  I  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  a  fish  that  would 
swallow  a  man  and  keep  him  for  three  days  and  then 
let  him  go.  That  happened  a  long  time  ago,  but  ever 
since  I  heard  the  yarn  I’ve  been  down  on  the  whale.” 

The  captain  and  the  mate  returned  to  their  cabin, 
while  the  latter  remarked  that  he  suspected  it  was  a 
trick  of  some  kind  the  boys  were  playing  on  the  men. 

“I  don’t  see  how  they  could  do  it,”  said  Captain 
Harkins,  who  had  never  heard  a  ventriloquist  in  his 
life. 

“Well,  I  don’t  either,  but  he  played  that  handker- 
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chief  trick  on  Bonner  the  other  night,  and  that  makes 
me  suspect  him.  I’m  going  to  ask  him  about  it.” 

The  mate  soon  returned  to  the  deck,  where  the  sea¬ 
men  were  feeling  in  the  highest  spirits  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  owl  on  shipboard,  for  the}7  honestly 
believed  that  the  balance  of  the  voyage  would  be  in 
a  smooth  sea. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  he  called  to  Fred,  “  why  did  you 
let  that  owl  get  away  from  us?” 

“I  couldn't  keep  him,  sir,”  Fred  replied. 

“Well,  if  you  brought  him  aboaVd,  why  couldn’t 
you  keep  him  aboard  ?” 

“I  suppose  it’s  for  the  same  reason  that  while  one 
can  lead  a  horse  to  the  trough,  he  can’t  make  him 
drink.” 

“Well,”  said  the  mate,  “it  seems  strange  that 
after  you  call  him  aboard  you  couldn’t  keep  him 
there.” 

“  Oh,  a  man  can’t  do  everything,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  tell  the  truth  now,”  laughed  Munson — 
“wasn’t  that  owl  business  a  trick  somewhat  like  Bon¬ 
ner’s  handkerchief  ?” 

“  Say,  Mr.  Munson,”  laughed  Fred,  “  you  remind 
me  of  a  little  boy  who  was  given  to  asking  questions, 
and  one  night  when  he  saw  his  father  blow  out  the 
candle  he  asked  where  the  light  had  gone  to.  ‘  Why, 
it’s  gone  out,’  replied  the  old  man.  ‘‘Well,  when  I 
go  out  I  go  somewhere.  Now,  where  did  the  light 
go  ?’  and  the  old  man  couldn’t  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject.  Neither  can  I  answer  all  your  questions.” 

“  I  guess  you  don’t  want  to  answer  them,”  laughed 
Munson. 

“  Oh,  I  can  ask  you  questions  that  you  wouldn’t 
answer,  even  if  you  could,”  returned  Fred.  “  It’s 
easy  enough  to  ask  questions,  but  not  so  easy  to  an¬ 
swer  them.” 

The  mate’s  suspicions  were  not  allayed,  but  he  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  explanation  as  Fred  chose 
to  give  him.  He  was  about  to  return  to  his  quarters, 
when  the  hooting  of  the  owl  was  heard  again  from 
the  stern  of  the  ship  near  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and 
everyone  except  the  watch  ran  abaft  to  find  the 
bird.  When  they  reached  the  man  at  the  wheel  they 
found  him  very  much  excited,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  toward  a  lifeboat  that  was  lashed  at  the 
stern  to  the  davit. 

“  Where’s  the  owl  ?”  several  of  them  asked. 

“  He  must  be  in  the  lifeboat  back  here,”  replied  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  and  they  made  a  rush  for  the  life¬ 
boat,  raised  the  canvas  and  looked  under,  but  the  next 
moment  heard  the  hooting  aloft,  and  again  they  ran 
along  the  deck  staring  aloft  in  search  of  it. 

Then  he  was  heard  out  on  the  bowsprit  and  again 
up  on  the  middle  mast.  Then  on  the  mizzen  mast. 
So  he  kept  them  running  to  and  fro,  eagerly  searching 
for  the  mysterious  bird  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  after  which  the  hooting  ceased  and  they  all 
decided  that  he  had  again  flown  away. 

They  returned  to  the  forecastle  and  all  quieted 
down,  after  which  Fred  and  Terry  got  the  violin  and 
flute  and  treated  the  men  to  music  for  a  half  hour  or 


so,  which  they  enjoyed  very  much,  as  they  were  feel¬ 
ing  happy  over  the  unusual  good  omen  of  an  owl  on 
shipboard,  a  thousand  miles  from  land. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RESCUE  AT  SEA. 

After  their  terrible  experience  with  the  storm, 
Fred  and  Terry  greatly  enjoyed  the  smooth  sea,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  deck.  The}7- 
were  both  pacing  the  deck  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  da^7  after  the  storm,  when  Fred  suddenly 
stopped,  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  sun  with  his  right 
hand,  and  gazed  far  out  at  sea,  with  a  steadiness  that 
caused  Terr}7  to  inquire  what  he  was  looking  at. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,”  he  replied,  “for  \t  is  not 
a  vessel,  and  yet  is  something  that’s  floating  on  the 
water.” 

“Where  is  it?”  Terry  asked.  “I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Well,  follow  the  course  of  my  finger,  and  I  wTill 
show  you  where  it  is,”  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  out 
over  the  sea  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  wdiilst 
Terry  gazed  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two. 

“Don’t  you  see  anything?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  but  it’s  so  far  away  I  can’t  make  it  out.” 

“Well,  I’ll  ask  Mr.  Munson  for  the  spyglass,”  said 
Fred,  and  he  went  abaft  to  where  the  mate  was  giv¬ 
ing  some  directions  to  a  couple  of  seamen,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  let  him  have  the  spyglass  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 

“What  do  you  want  with  it?”  the  mate  asked. 

“I  want  it  to  look  at  an  object  that  is  floating  a 
good  way  off  that  I  can’t  make  out  with  the  natural 
eye.” 

“Where  away?”  the  mate  asked. 

Fred  pointed  in  the  direction  where  Terry  was 
still  gazing;  the  mate  looked  steadily  for  nearly  a 
minute  and  then  went  to  his  quarters  for  his  spy¬ 
glass.  When  he  came  on  deck  again,  instead  of 
handing  the  glass  to  Fred  he  used  it  himself,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  object  in  silence  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

“What  is  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“It’s  a  raft  with  two  or  three  people  on  it,”  re¬ 
plied  the  mate,  handing  him  the  glass,  and  turned 
away  to  report  the  discovery  to  the  captain. 

Captain  Harkins  very  quickly  appeared  on  deck 
with  his  glass  and,  after  gazing  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  object  in  the  distance  ordered  the  man  at  the 
wheel  to  change  the  course  of  the  ship  two  points  to 
the  starboard.  Then  he  went  aloft  to  the  look¬ 
out,  where  he  drew  the  spyglass  again  for  several 
minutes,  after  which  he  called  down  to  the  mate: 

“  It  s  a  raft  with  three  people  on  it,  Mr.  Munson. 
Get  the  lifeboat  read y  to  go  to  the  rescue : 

“Great  Scott,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “it’s  a  raft 

from  some  ship  that  went  down  in  the  storm  the  other 
day.” 
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“  ^  es,  and  we  came  near  missing*  it. 
lookout  never  saw  it.” 


Strange  the 


here  was  only  a  moderate  breeze  blowing,  hence 
tiie  vessel  approached  the  raft  at  only  a  slow  rate  of 
speed,  but  during  the  time  all  hands  were  gazing  in¬ 
tently  in  the  direction  of  it. 

By  and  by  they  were  near  enough  to  it  to  enable 
all  to  see  that  it  was  a  small  raft,  on  which  three  peo¬ 
ple  were  sitting.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  mate, 
with  four  seamen,  pulled  for  it,  whilst  the  ship  hove 
to  to  await  their  return. 

“By  George,  Terry!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “one  of 
them  looks  like  a  young  girl.  One  is  a  man,  who  looks 
like  a  sailor;  the  other  I  can’t  make  out.” 

They  could  see  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  the 
seamen  in  the  boat  transferring  them  from  the 
wreck  to  their  own  craft,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they 
S8jw  the  oars  splashing  in  the  water  as  the  sailors  pull¬ 
ed  for  the  ship.  When  the  boat  came  alongside  the 
rescued  people  were  seen  to  be  a  }roung’  girl  and  two 
senmen,  one  of  the  latter  evidently  an  officer,  all  three 
nearly  dead  from  exhaustion  and  exposure.  They 
were  lifted  tenderly  to  the  deck,  the  3roung  girl  being 
the  first  to  reach  it. 

“Water!  water!  Give  me  water!”  she  gasped, 
in  a  voice  but  little  above  a  whisper. 

“  Bo'son,”  ordered  the  captain,  “give  the  lady 
water — a  little  at  a  time.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir  !”  said  the  great-hearted  salt,  taking 
a  glass  of  water  that  had  been  brought  by  a  seaman 
arid  holding  it  to  her  lips. 

She  grasped  the  glass  with  both  hands  and  quickly 
swallowed  half  the  contents. 

“That  will  do,  miss,”  said  the  bo’son,  trying  to 
taue  the  glass  from  her,  “a  little  at  a  time,  as  too 
much  at  once  will  do  mischief.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  dying  of  thirst,”  she  pleaded.  “Give 
me  more  !” 

“  In  a  few  minutes,  lady,”  said  the  old  fellow.  “If 
you  were  to  fill  37ourself  full  all  at  once,  you’d  be 
waterlogged  and  go  to  the  bottom.” 

“  Better  to  die  that  way  than  to  perish  of  thirst,” 
she  replied,  reaching  out  feebly  for  the  glass  again. 

“  Bless  your  soul,  lady,  we  won’t  let  you  die.  Just 
wait  a  few  minutes  and  yo u  can  hoist  more  aboard.” 

As  the  two  men  were  raised  to  the  deck  they,  too, 
clamored  for  water  and  were  given  a  glass  each, 
w  jch  they  emptied  with  a  celerity  that  told  of  an  all- 
consuming  thirst,  and  eagerly  asked  for  more.  Cap¬ 
tain  Harkins,  however,  was  watching  all  three  closely, 
for  he  knew  that  in  their  condition  they  would  kill 
themselves  if  allowed  all  the  water  they  could  drink. 
After  five  minutes,  however,  they  were  allowed  to 
drink  the  second  time  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
effect  the  water  had  upon  them.-  It  seemed  to  infuse 
nflJV  life  and  hope  into  them.  When  they  had  drank 
the  third  time  they  asked  for  food. 

“Yes,”  said  the  captain,  “we  have  plenty  of  food, 
and  the  cook  is  fixing  some  broth  for  you,  which  you 
must  take,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  its  doing  you 
more  harm  than  good.” 


Fred  remained  to  assist  the  bo’son  in  waiting  on  the 
young  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  not  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  extremely  good  looking.  Of  course 
her  clothing  was  terribly  bedraggled  and  wet,  but  on 
her  fingers  she  wore  two  diamond  rings,  with  large 
diamonds  in  her  ears.  Her  large  blue  eyes  had  a 
pleading  look  in  them  as  she  continuously  begged  for 
food. 

“Mr.  Munson,”  said  the  captain  to  the  first  mate, 
“  see  that  the  lady  is  taken  to  my  cabin.  I  shall  have 
to  room  with  you.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  responded  the  mate,  promptly,  as 
he  placed  his  hands  around  the  girl’s  waist,  to  assist 
her  to  her  .feet  from  where  she  had  been  reclining  on 
the  deck.  She  seemed  to  be  almost  too  *weak  to  walk, 
and  Fred  took  hold  of  her  left  arm  and  assisted  the 
mate  in  conducting  her  down  the  companionway  to 
the  captain’s  cabin.  When  they  reached  there  the 
mate  said  to  her  : 

“Make  yourself  at  home,  miss.  I’m  sorry  we 
have  no  other  of  your  sex  on  board,  but  will  do  the 
best  we  can  for  you.” 

“Oh,  you  are  kind,”  said  the  young  girl,  as  she 
staggered  to  the  bedside. 

“Now,  miss,”  said  the  mate,  “you  should  take 
off  your  wet  shoes  and  stockings  and  get  in  bed.  I 
will  see  that  food  is  brought  to  you  as  soon  as  the 
cook  has  it  read}7,”  and  with  that  he  and  Fred  left 
the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

On  returning  to  the  deck  Fred  and  the  mate 
learned  from  the  seaman  that  the  two  rescued  men 
had  told  the  captain  that  they  belonged  to  the 
English  merchant  ship  Benham,  of  Liverpool,  which 
had  sprung  a  leak  in  the  storm  three  or  four  days 
before,  and  finally  went  down  the  day  after  the 
storm  ceased.  The  sea  was  running  so  high,  how¬ 
ever,  that  two  of  the  boats  were  swamped  and  another 
made  off  leaving  them,  the  young  girl  and  her  father 
on  the  raft.  A  wave  finally  knocked  the  girl’s 
father  off  and  he  went  down  to  be  seen  no  more. 
The  father  had  insisted  on  the  girl’s  being  lashed 
to  the  raft,  and  to  that  fact  she  was  indebted  for 
her  safety. 

It  seemed  the  Benham  was  bound  from  Liverpool 
to  Sydney,  Australia,  but  had  been  blown  hundreds 
of  miles  out  of  her  course  by  the  storm. 

Of  the  two  rescued  men,  one  of  them  was  a  second 
officer,  whose  name  was  Skidmore,  the  other  was  a 
common  seaman,  named  Wells.  Skidmore  told  the 
captain  that  the  young  girl  was  a  daughter  of  a  rich 
English  merchant  of  S}7dne}7,  named  Paget,  and  was 
on  her  way  home  from  England,  where  she  had  been 
going  to  school  for  four  years. 

The  bo}rshad  learned  that  much  of  the  history  of  the 
party,  when  the  cook  came  up  and  reported  to  the  mate 
that  food  was  ready  for  the  newcomers. 

“Very  well,  let  it  be  served  then,”  said  the  mate, 
“  but  not  too  much  at  a  time.” 

Food  was  given  them  every  hour  all  the  afternoon 
and  until  bedtime. 

Fred  and  Terry  kept  near  the  two  rescued  seamen 
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all  the  time,  listening  to  their  stories  of  the  terrible 
havoc  of  the  storm  and  many  a  time  they  shuddered, 
as  they  remembered  their  own  fears  as  the  gallant 
Oriole  rode  safely  through  it. 

“It  might  have  been  the  case  with  us,  Terry,” 
said  Fred,  “but  we  were  more  fortunate*” 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “I  never  appreciated  how, 
fortunate* we  were  until  I  heard  their  story.  It’s-  a 
hard  thing  for  me  to  understand  why1  men,  after  one 
such  experience,  would  continue  to  follow  the  sea.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  a  passion  with  some  men,”  returned 
Fred-. 

“  Well,  it  couldn’t  be  with  me,  fond  of  the  water  as 
I  am.” 

“  Well,  as  for  that,”  remarked  Fred,  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  any  man  ever  becomes  a  sailor,  except  through 
an  innate  fondness  of  a  seafaring  life.” 

“  Well,  no  matter  how  fond  I  might  be  of  a  seafar¬ 
ing  life,  one  such  experience  as  that  would  cure  me  of 
it.” 

Just  then  the  man  Brown,  who  was  standing  near 
by  listening  to  their  conversation,  remarked  that  he 
had  left  the  sea  some  years  before,  solely  because  he 
had  been  shipwrecked  more  than  ten  thousands  mile 
from  home,  and  came  very  near  winding  up  in  a  can¬ 
nibal’s  dinner  pot. 

“That’s  it,”  laughed. Terry.  “It  shows  that  you 
are  a  sensible  man.” 

“Yes,”  returned  Brown,  “a  man  may  sail  the  seas 
for  twenty  years  and  in  smooth  water  all  the  time, 
whilst  others  may  fight  the  wind  and  wave  on  every 
voyage  Sailors  rarely  save  enough  out  of  their 
wages  to  take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age,  whilst 
thousands  of  them  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  leav¬ 
ing  their  .savings  in  some  bank  where  they  are  never 
called  for.  I  would  never  ship  as  a  seaman  again, 
even  at  a  captain’s  salary.  I  am  going  back  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  stay  there.  The  country  is -large  enough  to 
satisf3r  me,  so  tnat  nothing  cam  again  tempt  me  to 
cross  the  ocean.” 

“  That’s  the  way  I  feel,  too,”  laughed  Fred,  “  but 
before  I  can  reach  my  home  I’ve  got  to  make  a  re¬ 
turn  trip.  But  you  can  wager  your  last  dollar  that 
when  I  do  get  home  the  balance  of  my  traveling 
will  be  on  land.” 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  the  young  girl,  who 
gave  her  name  to  Captain  Harkins  as  Isabel  Paget, 
of  Sydney,  Australia,  came  npon  the  deck  and  sat 
in  a  chair,  where  she  talked  for  hours  with  Fred 
and  Terry,  and  cried  bitterly  as  she  spoke  of  the, 
death  of  her  father. 

“  He  could  have  Deeu  saved,”  she  said  to  Fred, 
“  but  for  Mr.  Skidmore,  who  refused  to  let  the  sailor 
Wells  go  to  his  rescue,  when  he  was  swept  from 
the  raft.” 

“  Could  be  have  saved  him  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  for  he  had  a  rope  around  his  body,  the 
other  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  raft,  so  he 
could  have  easily  pulled  luinself  back  on  to  it,  but  Mr. 
Skidmore,  being  second  officer  of  the  Benham,  stern¬ 
ly  ordered  him  to  stay  on  the  raft.  I:  heard  him 


plainly>  though  lie  didn’t  think  I  did.  I  tried  to 
jump  to  father  myself,  but  was  lashed  to  the  raft 
and  could  n-ot.”  J  ' 

She  then  asked  Fred  and  Terry  where  they  lived  and 
what  they  were  going  to  Australia  for.  They  told 
her  they  lived  in  New  York,  were  just  out  of  school 
and  had  taken  passage  on  a  sailing  vessel  simply  for 
the  experience ;  but  that  their  experience  had  fully 
satisfied  them  and  they  didn’t  want  any  more  of  it. 

“So this  ship  g’oes  to  Melbourne,  does  it?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred. 

“Well,  that’s  eight  hundred  miles  from  Sydney, 
but  I  can  go  there  by  rail.  I  will  have  to  wait  there, 
though,  till  mother  sends  me  monej^  to  pay  my  fare ; 
for  I’ve  lost  everything  I  had  with  me.” 

“  Oli,  3rou  won’t  have  to  wait  until  you  hear  from 
your  mother,”  said  Fred,  “for  I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  have  money  with  me  which  I  can  place  at  your  dis^- 
posal.” 

“Oh,  you’re  so  kind!”  she  said,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  “  I’ve  alwa3Ts  heard  the  Americans  wer6 
the  kindest  people  in  the  world.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  that  we  are  any  more  kind  than 
other  people.  I  guess  anyr  man  would  do  the  same 
thing,  if  he  was  luclv3T  enough  to  have  the  mone3Twith 
him.  We  may  go  on  to  S3Tdney  on  the  same  train,  as 
we  are  out  to  see  the  country,  and  an  eight  hundred 
mile  trip  by  rail  would  be  a  good  way  to  do  it.” 

While  they  were  talking  with  the  3roung  la^y  Sec¬ 
ond  Officer  Skidmore  came  up  and  inquired  of  her  ho\^ 
she  was  feeling  after  her  terrible  experience. 

“Wh3T,  I’m  feeling  badty  enough  to  make  me  wish 
that  I  had  perished  with  my  father,”  she  answered,  w 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  he  returned.  “It  was  a 
sad,  awful  thing.  When  we  reach  Melbourne  I  will 
see  the  agent  of  the  line,  and  have  him  send  3Tou  by 
one  of  our  ships  to  S37dne37.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  she  replied,  “  I’m  going  by  rail. 
I  shall  never  go  to  sea  again.” 

“Well,  I’ve  no  doubt  he’ll  be  glad  to  send  3"ou  home 
b37  that  way.  I  shall  certainly  try  to  prevail  on  him 
to  do  so.” 

“  I  hope  3tou  will  not,  for  these  two  gentlemen  kerg 
are  going  to  S3'dne3r,  and  will  see  that  I  reach  my 
home  safely.” 

“  Ah  !  Are  they  friends  of  yours  ?”  and  he  lookej 
at  the  two  boys  as  he  asked  the  question. 

A  es,  she  answered.  “  The3^  have  been  very 
good  friends  ever  since  I  came  aboard  this  ship.” 

but  3Tou  know  nothing  about  them,  and  I  am  sure 
3  oui  mother  would  not  approve  of  3rour  accepting 
their,  escort.  \ou  know,  in  the  absence  of  your 
father  and  the  captain  of  our  ship,  I  am  somewhat 
responsible  for  your  safe  delivery  to  your  mother.” 

1  in  \<u\y  sorry  3rou  didn’t  feel  a  similar  respons^ 
bihty  to  my  father  when  he  was  swept  olf  the  raft.” 
she  replied,  her  eyes  flashing. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  captain  looked  inquiringly  at  Skidmore  and 
asked :  :  '4 


A  SIGNAL  OF  DISTRESS  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANT. 

4 

,  “  I  don't  understand  you.  Miss  Paget/ ’  said  Officer 
Skidmore ;  “for  I'm  sure  I’ve  felt  the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  towards  him  as  I  do  towards  you.” 

_  “lam  quite  sure  you  did  not,  sir.  The  sailor  Wells 
would  have  plunged  in  after  my  father  to  rescue  him, 
had  you  not  refused  him  permission  to  do  so.” 

“  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?”  he  asked  quickly. 

“  Xo.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  came  aboard  this 
ship;  but  I  heard  you  order  him  to  keep  still.  You 
were  behind  me  at  the  time,  but  I  heard  you  plain 
enough,” 

“Miss  Paget,  you  do  me  an  injustice,”  said  Skid¬ 
more.  “  You  are  laboring  under  an  awful  mis¬ 
take.” 

“It  may  be  that  I  am,”  she  replied,  “but  I  am 
quite  certain  that  you  can’t  make  me  believe  it,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  never  try  to  do  so,  because  I 
wish  never  to  speak  to  37ou  again.” 

-  “  But,  Miss  Paget,  I  cannot  submit  to  such  a 

charge  as  that,  for  it  does  me  an  injustice,  and  I 
must  say - ” 

“Please  leave  me,  Mr.  Skidmore,  I  don’t  wish  to 
talk  to  3rou  about  it,”  she  said,  interrupting  hiya. 

He  protested  and  wanted  to  argue  the  matter  with 
her,  when  Fred  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
said  : 

“  See  here,  sir.  She  has  asked  you  to  go  away  and 
not  anno3T  her.  If  you  are  a  gentleman  37ou  will  com- 
ji\y  with  her  request  without  another  word.” 

“What  have  3Tou  to  do  with  it  ?”  Skidmore  asked 
blunthT. 

^  “Nothing  at  all  except  to  see  that  she  is  not  an- 
no3Ted  by  37ou  or  ammne  else,”  returned  Fred. 

“You  attend  to  37our  business  and  I’ll  attend  to 

*/ 

mine,  sir,”  retorted  the  Briton. 

“  Ve^  well,  then,”  and  with  that  Fred  seized  him 
by  the  arm  and  whirled  him  around  with  a  force  that 
sent  him  reeling  avra3T  some  five  or  six  paces.  Then 
he  followed  him  up  and  hissed  at  him  : 

“  If  37ou  anno3T  her  again  3rou’ll  run  up  against 
something  a  thousand  times  w7orse  than  a  storm  at 
sea.” 

V  Skidmore  would  have  attacked  him  then  and  there, 
but  the  truth  is,  his  enfeebled  condition,  from  a  four 
da37s’  struggle  for  life  without  food  or  water,  placed 
^him  at  a  disadvantage,  as  Fred  could  have  thrashed 
him  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket. 

“  I’ll  report  this  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  Skidmore,  going  at  once  in  search  of  Captain 
Harkins. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  the  captain  sent  for  Fred  to 
come  to  him  in  his  cabin.  He  did  so  prompt^7,  and 
found  Skidmore  in  there. 

“  Wh3T  have  30U  attacked  this  man  ?”  the  captain 
asked. 

“  Simply  because  he  refused  to  let  Miss  Paget  alone 
when  she  requested  him  to  do  so,  and  as  an  American 
“I  hardly  think  you  can  find  fault  with  me  for  it.” 


“  Did  the  lady7  ask  3mu  to  go  away-  from  her  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Briton  ;  “but  then  I- — 

“That’s  enough,  sir,”  interrupted  the  captain. 
“If  37ou  don’t  keep  away  from  her  I’ll  put  you  in 
irons.  A  lad3^  on  board  this  ship  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  aii3r  anno3Tance.” 

“Good  for  3rou,  captain,”  blurted  out  Fred.  “A  *, 
real,  true  born  American  lets  his  manhood  crop  out 
all  around  the  world,”  and  with  that  he  retired  from 
the  cabin  and  returned  to  Terr37  and  Miss  Paget,  to 
whom  he  reported  the  result  of  the  very  brief  inter¬ 
view  that  had  taken  place. 

During  the  course  of  the  day,  the  girl  hinted  to 
Fred  that  Skidmore  had  tried  to  force  his  attentions 
upon  her  during  the  vo37age  from  Liverpool,  and  as 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  ship  she  had  accepted  them  as 
a  part  of  his  duties  to  a  lady  passenger. 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  won’t  bother  37ou  an3r  more,”  re¬ 
marked  Terr37,  “  for  Captain  Harkins  is  a  man  v7ho  ‘ 
v7on’t  stand  any  nonsense.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again,  for 
I’m  sure  the  sailor  could  have  saved  father,  as  he  wTas 
fastened  to  the  raft  himself  by  a  rope  fully  ten 
fathoms  long,  so  he  would  not  have  run  an37  risk  in 
making  the  attempt.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  3roung  lad3r  retired  to  the  cabin 
again  to  sleep,  for  the  captain  had  advised  her  to  get 
all  the  sleep  she  could  after  her  awful  experience  on 
the  raft ;  and  when  she  was  gone,  Fred  and  Terry 
paced  the  deck,  when  tlie3r  met  Mr.  Munson. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  said  the  mate,  “37ou’ve  #• 
stored  up  a  pretty  good  cargo  of  trouble  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“How  so,  sir?”  Fred  asked. 

“Skidmore  sa37s  he’ll  call  you  to  account  as  soon  as 
he  gets  his  strength  back  again,  which  will  be  in  a. 
very  few  days.” 

“  Oh,  he  does,  eh  ?  Maybe  I’ll  be  picking  up  a  little 
strength  too.  What’s  the  matter  with  him,  aii3T- 
way  ?” 

“He  sa37s  37ou’ve  insulted  him  grossly  and  must 
apologize  or  take  the  consequences.” 

“  Apologize  nothing  !”  returned  Fred.  “  I’d  see 
him  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  first  !” 

“You’ll  find  him  a  prett3T  tough  customer,”  laugh¬ 
ed  Munson.  “  I  guess  he’s  a  ver37  active,  strong  man 
when  in  his  normal  condition.” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  no  doubt  he  can  thrash  me,  if  I’d  let  him 
do  it.  But  that’s  just  wiiat  I  don’t  do.” 

“  How  will  you  help  37ourself  if  he  is  able  to  do  it  ?”  . 

“  I’ll  exercise  the  right  of  a  choice  of  weapons.  If  * 
he  "wants  to  fight  me,  he  must  do  so  at  eight  or  ten 
paces  on  deck  here  in  the  old-fashioned  American 
st37le.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  revolvers,  eh?” 

“Yes,  or  with  sabers.” 

“  Oh,  there  are  no  sabers  on  board  tins  ship,” 
laughed  Munson,  “  and  besides  Captain  Harkins 
w7on’t  allow  aii37  dueling  on  his  deck.” 
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“  Oli,  lie  can  toss  us  overboard,  and  let  us  fight  it 
out  in  the  rater, ”  laughed  Fred. 

Nearly  a  week  passed,  during  which  time  Fred  and 
Terry  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  English  girl,  who  was  charmed  with  their  musi¬ 
cal  abilities.  They  opened  their  trunks,  gave  her 
clean ‘handkerchiefs  and  perfumery,  which  in  her  con¬ 
dition,  were  real  blessings. 

During  the  time  Fred  was  on  his  guard,  and  neither 
he  nor  Skidmore  spoke  as  they  passed  each  other  on 
deck,  but  finally  one  day,  the  Briton  stepped  in  front 
of  him  and  said  : 

“  See  here,  young  man,  I  have  an  account  to  settle 
with  you  now/ 

“  What  is  the  account  ?”  Fred  asked,  very  coolly. 

“  Your  insult  to  me  a  week  ago.  Yrou’ll  apologize 
for  it  or  take  the  consequences.” 

“  Oh,  3Tes.  Have  you  apologized  to  Miss  Paget?” 

“  No.  I  don’t  have  to.” 

“  Then  I  don’t  have  to  apologize  to  you,”  returned 
Fred.  “  I  simply  protected  her.  If  you’ll  apologize 
to  her  I’ll  follow  .your  example.” 

“  You  don’t  get  out  of  it  that  way,”  said  Skidmore, 
aiming  a  vigorous  blow  at  Fred’s  face. 

Fred  parried  it  very  deftty,  and  quick  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  planted  his  left  fist  squarely  on  his  eye.  He 
was  a  much  stronger  man  than  Fred,  but  had  failed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  latter’s  great  skill  as  a 
boxer,  and  inside  of  sixty  seconds  became  fully  aware 
of  his  mistake,  for  both  e37es  were  blackened  and  his 
nose  badly  smashed,  without  his  having  done  an37 
harm  to  the  3’oung  American  whatever.  One  of  the 
deck  hands,  who  was  close  b37  at  the  moment,  ran  be¬ 
tween  them  and  prevented  any  further  collision. 

Captain  Harkins,  when  he  heard  of  it,  was  very  in¬ 
dignant,  and  reprimanded  Skidmore  in  pretty  strong 
United  States  language. 

“  But  he  insulted  me,”  said  Skidmore. 

“  Yres,  I  know ;  but  I  told  you  I  would  not  allow  any 
fighting  on  board  m37  ship,  and  advised  37ou  to  let  the 
matter  rest  till  we  reached  port.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  3rou  have  been  handsomely  thrashed  I 
would  put  you  in  irons.” 

Terr37  reported  the  fight  to  Miss  Paget  and  she  was 
greatly  pleased  at  the  result  of  it.  She  sent  for 
Wells,  the  sailor,  and  told  him  that  she  would  re¬ 
ward  him  for  his  good  intention  in  desiring  to  save 
her  father,  notwithstanding  he  obeyed  the  order  of 
j  his  superior  officer  and  remained  on  the  raft. 

‘‘Thank  37ou,  miss,”  said  the  honest  fellow.  “I’ve 
been  going  to  sea  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  never  disobeyed  any  officer 
placed  over  me.” 

“See  here,  Wells,”  said  Fred,  “did  Skidmore  order 
you  not  to  plunge  in  after  Mr.  Paget  when  he  was 
swept  off  the  raft.” 

The  man  hesitated,  and  looked  as  though  he  would 
rather  not  answer  the  question.  But  the  girl  looked 
up  at  him  and  said  : 

“Tell  the  truth,  for  I  heard  him  myself.” 

'  He  did,  sir,”  replied  Wells,  turning  again  to  Fred. 


“That’s  all  right,  then,  my  man.  Since  your  s hip 
went  to  the  bottom  Skidmore  is  no  longer  your  officer, 
no  matter  what  articles  3rt)U  signed;  so  when 

3tou  get  to  Melbourne  I  will  see  that  30^  &vg  not  left 

stranded.”  A 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  responded  the  man,  who  turned 
and  walked  away  to  assist  the  other  seamen  in  their 
work,  for  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  Captain 
Harkins. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  heard  the  captain  remark  to 
Munson  that  Wells  was  a  good  seaman,  and  as  Brown 
had  shipped  only  for  Melbourne,  he  intended  to  offer 
his  place  to  the  Englishman. 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  Fred  in¬ 
formed  Wells  of  what  the  captain  had  said,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  very  glad  over  the  news. 

A  few  days  after  that  the  man  aloft  sighted  a  ves¬ 
sel  flying  signals  of  distress,  and,  of  course.  Captain 
Harkins  was  in  honor  bound  to  extend  assistance,  so 
he  tacked  ship,  and  when  within  hailing  distance 
found  that  a  three-masted  schooner  from  S37dney  had 
suffered  so  severeh7  in  the  storm  and  lost  five  of  her 
crew,  that  she  was  unable  to  proceed  without  at  lea^st 
three  more  seamen. 

.  “  Have  37ou  sprung  a  leak  ?”  the  captain  asked. 

“  A  ver3r  little,”  was  the  repty,  “  but  we’re  short  of 
hands.” 


“Mr.  Skidmore,”  said  the  captain,  “37ou  and 
Wells  shipped  for  S37dne37,  and  as  that  vessel  belongs 
at  that  port  you  two  had  better  go  aboard  of  it.” 

“  I’ll  do  so,  sir,”  said  Skidmore,  “if  37ou  request 
it.” 


“Well,”  said  the  captain,  rather  sharpty,  “ft 
seems  to  me  you  ought  not  to  wait  for  such  a  re¬ 
quest.  It’s  an  English  craft,  with  an  English  cap¬ 
tain.”  £• 

“  But  they  want  a  third  hand,”  said  Skidmore. 

“Yes,  I  can  let  them  have  another  one,  although 
it  will  leave  me  one  hand  short.  But  as  we  are  pretty 
near  the  end  of  our  voyage,  it  will  not  inconvenience 
us  much.  So,  Mr.  Munson,  you’d  better  send  Brown 
aboard  there.” 

On  hearing  that  Fred  gave  a  start,  and  followed 
Munson  when  he  went  in  search  of  Brown. 

“Great  Scott,  Mr.  Munson,”  he  said,  in  a  half 
whisper,  “can’t  you  persuade  the  captain  to  send 
some  other  man  there  instead  of  Brown  ?  You  know 
WI137  I’m  interested  in  him.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  can’t,”  said  the  mate,  “  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  will  be  very  much  put  out  if  I  make  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  him.” 


“What  in  thunder  am  I  to  do,  then  ?”  Fred  asked. 
“I  don’t  know,  sir,  unless  you  volunteer  to  go  with 
him,  so  as  to  keep  37our  eye  on  him.” 

“Oh,  but  they  may  not  want  a  landsman,  although 
I’d  be  willing  to  work  anywhere  they  wanted  me  to.” 
“  Well,  we’ll  see  about  that.” 


they  found  Brown  in  his  berth,  getting  ready  V 
come  out  to  go  on  duty,  and  the  mate  told  him  what 
he  was  wanted  for. 

L’111  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir,”  said  Brown.  ‘Hi 
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shipped  for  Melbourne  and  not  Sydney,  but  of  course 
L  am  bound  to  obey7  the  captain's  orders. ” 

*•  Well,  see  here,  Brown,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  have 
to  go,  I  will  ask  permission  of  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  to  let  me  go,  too.” 

“  All  right,  sir,’’ said  Brown,  and  they  forthwith 
reported  to  the  captain. 

“Brown,”  said  Captain  Harkins,  “there’s  a 
schooner  short  of  hands.  Mr.  Skidmore  and  Wells 
will  go,  and  they  asked  for  the  loan  of  another  one. 
Then  they  will  be  two  hands  short.  You  shipped 
with  me  for  Melbourne  and  not  Sydney.  Your  wages 
will  continue  until  you  reach  Melbourne,  and  you’ll  be 
entitled  to  double  pay  while  on  board  the  schooner.” 

“  All  the  same,  sir,”  said  Brown,  very  respectfully, 
“  I  would  prefer  to  remain  on  board  the  Oriole,  but 
will  obey  orders.” 

“I  think  it  best  for  you  to  go,”  said  the  captain. 
“  It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket,  and  we  are  in 
honor  bound  to  help  a  craft  in  distress.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  returned  Brown,  “who  went  to 
his  berth  and  packed  up  his  kit  to  get  ready  to  go  in 
the  boat  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  schooner.” 

Fred  nurried  away  to  see  Terry,  to  whom  he  hastily 
explained  the  situation,  adding  : 

“If  they  will  let  me  I  shall  go  with  him,  and  you 
must  see  Miss  Paget  safely  home  and  wait  till  we  ar¬ 
rive  there,  if  we  do  not  get  there  ahead  of  you.” 

“Great  Scott,  old  man,”  exclaimed  Terry7,  “that 
will  never  do !  They7  are  probably  all  Englishmen  on 
board  there,  and  Skidmore  may  set  them  all  against 
you  and  thus  get  you  in  his  power.  He  would  be 
able  to  make  life  such  a  burden  to  you  that  you  would 
be  tempted  to  jump  overboard  to  get  away  from  him. 
If  you  go  we  had  better  go  together,  and  leave  money 
enough  with  Miss  Paget  to  enable  her  to  reach  home. 
Mr.  Munson  would  look  out  for  our  baggage  and  see 
that  it  is  deposited  in  some  safe  place  for  us.” 

“jl  don’t  know  but  what  you  are  right,  Terry ;  I 
will  go  with  the  mate  to  the  schooner  and  volunteer 
our  services  to  the  captain.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  wait  for  you,  and  ydiile  you  are 
gone  will  have  a  talk  with  Miss  Paget  and  explain  the 
situation  to  her.” 

“  Be  careful,  though,”  cautioned  Fred,  “that  you 
don’t  speak  of  the  reasons  that  impel  me  to  do  this, 
for  it’s  best  not  to  take  too  many  into  our  confidence 
in  that  affair,”  and  with  that  he  turned  away  and 
entered  the  boat  with  the  mate  and  the  other  sea¬ 
men. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  SKIDMORE. 

When  uiiey  reached  the  schooner  they  found  that 
the  captain  was  a  burly,  red-faced  Englishman,  and 
that  the  craft  had  been  fearfully  battered  by  the 
recent  storm.  They  had  lost  five  men  and  were  so 


short-handed  as  to  be  scarcely7  able  to  manage  it,  even 
in  the  fairest  weather. 

“  See  here,  captain,”  said  Fred,  “myrself  and  a 
yroung  friend,  about  the  same  age  as  I  am,  are  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  Oriole,  for  Melbourne,  and  we  don't 
know  anything  about  sailors’  duties,  but  we  are 
hearty  and  strong,  so  if  yrou  can  use  us  we  will  ten¬ 
der  y7ou  our  services  till  you  reach  port.” 

“Thank  y7ou,”  said  the  captain,  as  he  looked  at 
him.  “  There’s  a  lot  of  work  that  yrou  could  do  on 
shipboard  that  doesn’t  require  much  seamanship,  so 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come  with  us.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  spoke  up  Munson,  “these  boyrs 
are  not  to  be  sent  aloft,  or  made  to  do  any7  work  that 
they  know  nothing  about.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  said  the  Englishman. 
“  They  can  swab  the  deck,  help  the  cook,  and  assist 
at  the  pumps.” 

“  Oh,  y7es,  they  can  do  that  kind  of  work.  But  they7 
are  •  not  seamen,  remember,  and  have  signed  no 
articles,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
common  sailors.” 

“Ay7,  ay7;  that’s  right,  sir,”  assented  the  captain. 

“Very7  well,  then,”  said  Munson.  “  He  will  go  back 
to  the  ship  with  me  to  pack  up  his  kit  and  return  with 
his  companion,”  and  with  that  he  re-entered  the  boat 
accompanied  by7  Fred  and  returned  to  the  ship. 

“Now,  Fearnot,”  said  he  to  Fred,  when  about  half 
way7  between  the  two  vessels,  “y7ou  heard  what  I 
said  to  that  captain  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Fred. 

“Well,  it  was  to  save  yTou  from  the  possibility’  of 
being  ill  treated,  for  you  now  stand  with  him  in  the 
position  of  a  passenger  who  has  volunteered  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  assist  him  in  distress,  and  that  yrou  are  not  to 
be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  sailors  who  have 
signed  articles.  Perhaps  yrou  may  not  know  it,  but 
the  captain  of  a  ship  can  kick  and  cuff  his  men  about 
at  will  if  he  thinks  he  has  cause  for  it.  Hence  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  I  said  what  I  did.” 

They  soon  reached  the  ship,  where  Fred  informed 
Terry  that  they7  were  to  finish  the  voy7age  on  board 
the  schooner.  The  yToung  English  girl  was  in  tears 
over  their  leaving  her,  but  Fred  placed  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  in  her  hands  and  told  her  that  if  he 
reached  Sy’dney7  before  the  Oriole  reached  Melbourne, 
he  would  see  her  mother  and  tell  her  the  news,  and 
that  as  soon  as  she  reached  Melbourne  she  could  pur¬ 
chase  clothing  and  still  have  money7  enough  to  reach 
home,  that  in  any  event  he  would  see  her  again, 
even  if  he  had  to  make  the  trip  twice  between  the  two 
cities. 

She  was  very7  grateful  for  his  kindness,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  Munson  promised  to  look  after  her  with  all 
the  care  and  consideration  due  to  one  in  her  position. 
With  that  they7  took  leave  of  her,  and  with  their  grips 
returned  on  board  of  the  schooner,  which  was  named 
T.  J.  Skelton,  of  Liverpool. 

They  were  at  once  shown  to  berths,  which  were  not 
quite  as  comfortable  as  the  ones  they7  occupied  on  board 
the  Oriole,  and  they7  took  possession  of  them,  stowed 
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their  grips  away  and  went  on  deck  to  report  for  duty. 
They  found  Skidmore  talking  with  the  captain  very 
familiarly.  The  dark  discolorations  under  both  his 
eyes  were  still  visible  the  whole  length  of  the  craft. 

They  were  set  to  work  with  another  seaman  to 
teach  them  what  they  were  to  do  and  at  once  set  in 
swabbing  the  deck.  They  learned  from  the  seaman 
who  was  with  them  that  they  had  lost  the  mate, 
bo’son  and  three  seamen  in  the  storm,  which  had 
struck  them  very  hard.  It  turned  out  before  night 
came  on  that  the  captain  of  the  schooner,  whose 
name  was  Badger,  had  appointed  Skidmore  second 
officer,  which  was  the  position  he  held  on  the  ill-fated 
ship  that  went  to  the  bottom. 

“  Great  Scott,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  when  he  heard  it, 
“  that  means  trouble  for  us.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  returned  Fred.  “He  knows 
that  we’ll  reach  port  some  time  and  he’ll  be  called  to 
account  If  he  attempts  any  monkey  business  with 

us.” 

“AVhat’s  the  matter  with  him  ?”  the  sailor  asked. 

Fred  told  him  that  he  was  a  castaway,  and  had 
been  taken  from  a  raft,  with  a  common  seaman,  and 
had  a  fight  with  him  two  or  three  days  before  on  the 
deck  of  the  Oriole,  which  was  why  his  eyes  were  in 
mourning. 

“And  did  you  smash  his  binnacle  that  way?”  the 
sailor  asked. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Fred  ;  “  he  undertook  to  thrash  me 
and  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  it  may  be,  that  now  he’s 
an  officer  on  board  again,  he  may  try  to  even  up  mat¬ 
ters  with  me.” 

“You’d  better  steer  clear  of  him,”  said  the  sailor, 
shaking  his  head. 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  try  to  do  my  very  best.  I 
haven’t  signed  any  articles ;  only  a  passenger  volun¬ 
teering  to  help  in  distress,  and  am  not  afraid  of  him. 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  your  captain  ?” 

“He’s  a  pretty  tough  one,  sir,”  said  the  sailor, 
looking  around  apprehensively. 

When  night  came  on  both  Fred  and  Terry  were  very 
tired.  Naturally  they  expected  that  as  they  were 
volunteers  who  had  paid  passage  on  the  Oriole,  they 
would  be  permitted  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
captain,  but  instead  of  that  they  had  to  mess  with  the 
other  seamen.  The}7  took  it  good-naturedly  and  soon 
rolled  into  their  berths  to  sleep.  Being  very  tired 
they  were  soon  sleeping  soundly. 

They  were  called  out  very  early  the  next  morning 
to  help  mail  the  pumps,  and  all  day  long  they  were 
kept  hard  at  work,  as  steadily  as  an}7  of  the  crew.  The 
weather  was  terribly  hot,  and  at  times  both  felt  as 
though  they  would  faint.  They  noticed,  too,  that  Skid¬ 
more  exerted  himself  to  see  that  they  didn’t  enjoy  a 
single  moment  of  idleness.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
Fred  suspended  work  for  a  few  minutes,  almost  over¬ 
come  by  the  heat. 

“Bear  a  hand  there,  you  lazy  lubber!”  roared 
Skidmore,  “or  I’ll  give  you  a  rope’s  end.” 

Fred  pretended  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
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the  fact  that  he  was  speaking  to  him,  for  he  didn’t 
even  turn  around  to  look  at  him. 

The  next  moment  he  received  a  kick  that  fairly 
lifted  him  ofT  of  his  feet.  He  wheeled  around  and  , 
looked  at  him. 

“Get  to  work,  you  lazy  lubber!”  repeated  Skid¬ 
more,  “or  I’ll  rope’s  end  you  till  you  can’t  breathe  !” 

Fred  deliberately  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and  said  i 

“  You  think  our  positions  have  changed,  do  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  if  you  give  me  any  back  talk  I’ll  tie  you 
up  by  the  thumbs.” 

“Well,  kindly  kick  me  again,  will  you?”  said  ' 
Fred. 

“Yes,  certainly,”  and  he  gave  him  another  tre¬ 
mendous  kick. 

The  next  moment  there  was  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
Skidmore  reeled  backwards,  and  fell  to  the  deck  with 
a  bullet  through  his  shoulder. 

The  captain  was  below  at  the  time,  but  on  hearing 
the  shot  he  rushed  on  deck,  and  found  a  couple  of  the 
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seamen  raising  Skidmore  to  his  feet. 

“Whafs  the  matter  ?”  he  roared.  •  ’  _ 

“Mutiny,  sir,”  replied  Skidmore.  “lam  shot  by 
that  lubber  there.” 

Captain  Badger  looked  at  Fred,  and,  to  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  his  crew,  instead  of  seizing  something5 
with  which  to  brain  him,  asked  : 

“What  did  you  shoot  him  for?” 

“Because  lie  kicked  me.  I  stopped  to  rest  a  few 
minutes  and  he  kicked  me  twice.” 

“Don’t  you  know  that’s  mutiny,  you  lubber,  and 
that  you’ll  be  hanged  for  it?” 

“A  passenger  who  volunteers  to  assist  in  distress  '* 
is  not  a  member  of  the  crew,  or  subject  to  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  ship;  I  would  shoot  you  just  as  quick  as 
I  shot  him,  were  you  to  strike  me.  I’ve  been  working 
hard  all  day,  doing  my  best,  and  because  I  stopped 
about  five  minutes  I  received  a  kick.  If  you’ll  notice 
those  black  eyes  of  his,  you  will  understand  why  he 
did  it.  I  thrashed  him  on  the  deck  of  the  Oriole, 
and  I’ll  kill  him  on  the  deck  of  this  schooner  if  lie 
attempts  any  of  that  sort  of  game  on  me.  Of 
course  I  understand  that  you  are  captain  of  this 
vessel  and  can  put  even  a  passenger  in  irons,  if  you 
chose  to  do  so ;  but  you’ll  have  a  reckoning  when 
you  get  ashore.” 

The  captain  was  staggered  at  the  pluck  of  the  young  T 
American  and  he  knew  that  Fred  was  right  in  his 
statement  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  Still,  for 
the  sake  of  discipline,  which  he  had  always  harshly 
enforced  on  board  the  schooner,  he  told  Fred  that  he 
must  give  up  his  revolver  and  submit  to  arrest. 

“Very  well,  captain,  I  shall  do  no  more  work  if  I’m 
placed  under  arrest.  1  am  willing  for  you  to  place  me 
technically  under  arrest  and  turn  me  over  to  the  au-  r 
thorities  when  you  reach  port,”  and  with  that  he  ' 
handed  his  ie\  olver  to  the  captain,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
j  t?ot  hold  of  it,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  ordered  a 
I  couple  of  sailors  to  tie  him  up. 
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Two  of  the  crew  took  hold  of  him.  He  looked  at 
the  captain,  and  asked  : 

“  What  are  you  going:  to  do,  captain  ?” 

“I'm  going  to  give  you  the  cat-o’-nino  tails.  You 
can't  shoot  an  officer  of  mine  with  impunity.” 

Terry  walked  away  and  motioned  to  Brown  to  fol¬ 
low  him. 

“Have  you  got  a  gun?”  Terry  whispered  to  him. 

“  Yes  ;  in  my  satchel.” 

“Will  you  stand  by  me  to  save  Fred ?” 

“Yes;  if  you  can  get  Wells  to  help  us  out,  for 
neither  of  us  belong  to  this  crew.” 

“But  Wells  has  no  gun,”  said  Terry. 

“I  have  two,”  said  Brown. 

Just  then  Wells  joined  them,  his  face  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was : 

“We  are  in  the  hands  of  a  brute,  mate,  and  it  will 
g'o  hard  with  us.  The  cat-o’-nine-tails  will  kill  him,” 
and  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of 
Fred. 

“Well,  see  here.  Wells,  you  haven’t  signed  with 
this  man,  nor  have  we.  He  has  no  right  to  touch  us 
at  all.  We  are  going  to  resist.  We’ve  got  a  gun  for 
you  if  you’ll  join  us.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Wells,  “and  I  believe  his  own 
crew  would  help  us.  Even  if  the3^  don’t,  we  can  take 
care  of  them,”  and  with  that  all  three  went  down  be¬ 
low,  where  Brown  opened  a  satchel,  got  out  a  brace 
of  revolvers,  and  handed  one  to  the  English  sailor. 

Then  they  returned  on  deck,  where  Terry  marched 
up  to  the  captain,  and  when  within  about  four  feet  of 
him,  leveled  his  revolver  at  his  breast,  saying : 

“Hands  up,  captain,  or  3rou’re  a  dead  man  where 
you  stand  !” 

“  In  the  name  of  Neptune  what  do  you  mean  ?” 
yelled  the  captain. 

* 

“I  mean  to  fire  if  yoh  don’t  hold  your  hands  up  in 
about  fifteen  seconds.” 

Up  went  his  hands,  high  above  his  head. 

“Now,  order  the  crew  to  untie  Fred  Fearnot.  If 
you  think  that  we  lubbers  don’t  know  our  rights, 
we’ll  teach  them  to  you.  We’re  willing  to  work,  but 
not  to  be  treated  as  dogs.  I’ll  give  just  one  minute 
now  to  have  him  unbound.” 

“  Unloose  him,  then,”  growled  the  captain,  who  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf. 

“Now,  Fred,  get  your  gun,”  said  Terry,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him  released. 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  said  Fred,  who  walked  up  to  him, 
thrust  his  hands  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  his  revol¬ 
ver. 

“Better  see  if  he’s  got  another  one,  Fred,”  sug¬ 
gested  Terry. 

Whereupon  Fred  turned  and  searched  the  captain’s 
clothes,  but  found  no  other  weapon. 

“Now,  see  here,  Captain  Badger,”  said  Terry,  “we 
haven’t  been  on  board  your  craft  twenty-four  hours 
before  one  of  us  received  brutal  treatment.  Of  course 
you  can  kick  and  knock  3rour  men  about  hs  much  as 
you  please,  and  they  dare  not  resist,  because  it  would 
be  mutiny.  But  we  who  have  volunteered  to  help  you 


out  have  not  signed’ with  you,  and  if  you  want  our 
services  to  the  end  of  your  vo3Tage,  you’ve  got  to  treat 
us  differently.  We  are  going  to  keep  our  weapons  in 
our  pockets  ready  to  resist  or  resent.  We  will  obey 
every  order  you  give,  provided  it’s  done  like  one  man 
speaking  to  another,  and  not  like  one  speaking  to  a 
dog.  Now,  what  arc  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  captain.  “I  didn’t 
start  this  business,  and  under  the  circumstances 
I’m  willing  to  let  it  drop.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Fred  ?” 

“  Oh,  we’re  all  on  board  here  and  can’t  get  away,” 
replied  Fred,  “and  our  own  safety  demands  that 
we  should  all  work  together  in  order  to  reach  port. 
When  we  get  there,  if  the  captain  wants  to  take 
the  matter  into  court,  the  American  Consul  there 
will  look  out  for  us.  I  don’t  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  captain  at  all,  but  if  he  strikes  me  I’ll  kill  him!” 
and  with  that  he  turned  and  looked  the  captain 
squarely  in  the  face.  “And  now,  on  the  other  hand, 
captain,”  he  added,  “you  haven’t  one  on  board  your 
vessel  that  will  assist  in  upholding  your  authority 
quicker  than  we  will,  except  when  you  abuse  it.  A 
common  sailor  is  just  as  much  of  a  man  as  his  captain 
is,  and,  unless  he  has  violated  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  the  captain  has  neither  any  moral  or  legal 
right  to  do  him  personal  violence,  although  the 
regulations  sav  that  under  no  circumstances  must  a 
seaman  strike  his  superior  officer.  You  haven’t  a 
man  on  your  vessel  that  will  ship  with  you  again. 
I’m  talking  plainly  to  you  because  I  am  not  afraid 
to  do  so.  We  are  Americans,  and  I  guess  that’s 
where  you’ve  made  your  mistake.  Now,  tell  us  all 
to  go  to  work  again,  and  we  will  do  so.” 

The  burly  captain  was  badly  whipped,  but  he  in¬ 
wardly  swore,  by  every  piece  of  timber  in  his  craft, 
that  he  would  punish  the  two  Americans  before  he 
reached  port.  He  never  suspected,  however,  that 
Wells  and  Brown  were  also  armed  to  render  Fred  and 
Terry  assistance,  if  necessaiy,  else  he  would  not  have 
harbored  a  thought  of  further  hostilities. 

Terry  and  Fred  placed  their  revolvers  in  their 
pockets,  and  the  captain  ordered  the  crew  to  their 
posts  again,  and  every  man  went  to  work  as  though 
nothing  unusual  had  happened. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LAST  GAME  OF  THE  BRUTAL  CAPTAIN. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  going  along  smoothly  on 
board  the  T.  J.  Skelton  during  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  that  night  Fred  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard,  as  the  captain  would  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  get  even  with  him.  v 

“  All  right,”  returned  Fred,  “I’m  going  to  do  my 
duty  just  as  long  as  my  strength  will  hold  out,  but 
I’m  not  a  member  of  this  crew,  and  don’t  intend  to  be 
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treated  as  one.  It’s  my  duty  to  obey  orders,  and  I’m 
going’  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time  I’m  not  going  to 
submit  to  a  wrong  of  any  kind  ;  but  I  guess  he’s  too 
short  of  hands  to  attempt  anything  that  would  cut 
the  number  down.” 

“Oh,  he’s  a  bad  one,”  said  the  sailor,  “and  he’s 
not  the  man  to  forgive  anything.  So  you  and  your 
friend  had  better  look  out.” 

Tired  as  they  were,  Fred  and  Terry  made  up  their 
minds  to  sleep  alternately.  Their  berths  were  close 
enough  together  for  them  to  touch  each  other,  so 
they  took  turns  at  keeping  awake  two  hours  at  a 
time.  Still,  he  could  not  see,  after  thinking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over,  how  the  captain  could  afford  to  lessen  the 
number  of  active  members  of  his  crew,  for  Skidmore 
was  laid  up  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  the 
captain  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  amiable  mood,  speak¬ 
ing  more  kindly  to  his  crew  than  they  had  ever  known 
him  to  do  before.  Fred  and  Terry  were  extremely 
polite  when  spoken  to,  and  worked  faithfully  at  what¬ 
ever  they  were  ordered  to  do.  Several  days  passed 
that  way,  and  then  Fred  was  sent  for  by  the  captain 
late  one  afternoon  to  come  to  his  cabin.  Fred  did  so 
and  was  told  that  Mr.  Skidmore  wanted  to  see  him. 

“All  right,  sir,”  and  he  went  to  where  Skidmore 
was  lying  in  his  berth. 

“I  want  to  beg  your  pardon,  Fearnot,”  said  Skid¬ 
more,  “and  say  that  I  bear  no  ill  will  towards  you.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “I 
must  confess  that  I  bear  a  great  deal  of  ill  will  to¬ 
wards  you,  and  if  I  ever  meet  you  ashore  after  you 
recover  from  your  wound  I’m  going  to  have  it  out 
with  you.  I’m  an  American  citizen  and  not  an 
English  seaman.  I  signed  no  articles  with  any  man 
to  give  him  a  right  to  kick  me.” 

“  See  here,”  said  the  captain,  rather  gruffly,  “you 
pretend  to  be  an  American  gentleman,  I  suppose,  and 
yet,  when  another  gentleman  apologizes  you  won’t 
receive  it.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  captain.  I  don’t  recognize  Mr. 
Skidmore  as  a  gentleman  at  all.  No  gentleman  would 
have  done  what  he  did,  for  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  kicking  me  or  striking  me  on  the  deck  of 
the  Oriole  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  thought  he  was  clothed 
with  a  little  authority  and  could  summon  the  crew  to 
enforce  it,  he  undertook  to  treat  me  brutally.  I  re¬ 
ceived  n^  education  ata  very  prominent  institution  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  and  there  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘  gentleman,’  and  of  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  one.  With  your  permission  I’ll 
return  to  my  work.” 

The  captain  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  youth  of  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  but 
seemed  disposed  to  smooth  the  matter  over.  Said  he  : 

“  I  hope  no  further  trouble  will  grow  out  of  it,  and 
thinking  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  make  friends 
with  Mr.  Skidmore,  I  provided  a  bottle  of  wine,  that 
all  three  of  us  might  take  a  drink  and  consider  the 
matter  settled.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “I  never  dridk  wine  or 


stimulants  of  any  kind,”  and  as  he  spoke  Fred  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  cork  had  already  been  ara*  n  and  bottle 
and  glasses  ready  for  use.  The  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  the  wine  had  been  drugged. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  captain  ;  “  I'm  sorry  to  see 
you  so  obstinate.  Of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  I  have  done  this  thing  simply  because  you  were 
a  volunteer  passenger  on  another  vessel,  a  fact  that 
didn’t  occur  to  me  the  other  day.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  understand  that,”  replied  Fred,  “but 
for  all  that  I  can’t  understand  why  you  should  be 
harsh  to  a  crew  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 
chuckle  with  delight  if  they  could  see  you  tumble 
overboard  into  the  jaws  of  a  shark.  It  seems  to  me 
that  were  I  in  command  of  a  vessel,  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  win  the  love  and  the  good  will  of  everyone  on 
board,  instead  of  making  them  hate  me.” 

“  Do  you  think  that’s  the  case  with  my-  crew  ?”  Che 
captain  asked  him,  with  a  cold  glitter  in  his  eye. 

“To  be  frank  with  .you,  captain,”  he  replied,  “  I  not 
011I37  think  it,  but  I  know  it.  Not  one  of  them  would 
ship  with  you  again.  Yet  they  will  obey  37our  orders 
with  all  the  promptness  of  good  seamen.” 

“  Ver37  well ;  37ou  ma37  go,”  said  the  captain.  And 
Fred  left  the  cabin  and  went  on  deck. 

“What  did  he  want,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“  Oh,  he  was  trying  to  make  friends  between  Skid¬ 
more  and  I,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  it.  They  had  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  wine  there,  alread3T  opened,  and  I’d  wager  my 
head  agaihst  a  foot  ball  that  it  was  drugged.  So 
whatever  37ou  do,  be  careful  of  what  3Tou  drink  while 
on  board  this  craft.” 

< 

Terry  whistled.  But  the37  both  worked  quietl)7,  at 
what  the37  had  to  do,  and  were  careful  to  sa37  noth¬ 
ing  that  an37  of  the  others  could  overhear.  When 
the37  had  the  chance  to  do  so,  however,  they  spoke 
to  BroVn  and  Wells,  and  told  them  to  be  on  their 
guard,  as  something  was  liable  to  happen  at  any¬ 
time,  now  that  the37  were  nearing  port.  Both  Brown 
and  Wells  had  conceived  a  great  dislike  for  the  cap¬ 
tain,  from  talking  with  the  old  crew,  of  whom  five 
were  all  that  were  left  of  them. 

“Under  no  circumstances,”  suggested  Fred  to  the 
men,  “  don’t  let  37our  pistols  get  out  of  37our  posses¬ 
sion,  da3^  or  night.” 


Several  days  more  passed,  and  from  the  number  of 
seagulls  that  were  flying  about  the  old  seamen  knew 
that  they  were  nearing  land,  and  one  of  them  re¬ 
marked  that  they’d  probably  see  it  the  next  day. 

That  night,  at  the  mess  table,  the  men  on  receiv¬ 
ing  their  coffee  noticed  that  Fred  and  Terry’s  were 
poured  from  another  pot.  Fred,  motioned  to  Terry 
not.  to  touch  it,  and  they  both  a^e  their  supper  with¬ 
out  coffee.  About  nine  o  clock  in  the  evening  Fred 
was  sent  for  to  go  to  the  captain’s  cabin. 

“  Come  on,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “and  wait  outside 
for  me.” 

The  two  went  up  on  dock  together,  and  when  they 
leached  the  head  ol  the  companionwa3T Terrv  stopped 
and  Fred  went  on  down  alone.  As  he  entered  the 
cabin  and  turned  to  look  for  the  captain,  he  was 
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seized  from  behind  and  his  arms  pinioned  close  to  his 
side,  whilst  a  bag*  was  thrown  over  his  head.  The 
next  moment  he  was  hurled  to  the  floor  and  his  re- 
\  oiver  taken  from  his  pocket.  / 

Terry,  standing  up  at  the  head  of  the  companion- 
way,  heard  the  scuttle,  and  suspecting  something 
wrong,  dashed  down  into  the  cabin,  revolver  in  hand. 
There  he  saw  the  captain  with  his  knees  on  Fred’s 
back,  tying  his  hands  behind  him,  whilst  a  seaman 
was  holding  his  head  in  the  bag. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  fired  at  the  captain,  the  bul¬ 
let  plowing  its  way  clear  across  both  shoulders.  The 
captain  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  yell,  but  found  him¬ 
self  looking  in  the  muzzle  of  Terry’s  revolver.  The 
seaman  stood  aside,  shaking  like  a  leaf, 

“  Cut  him  loose,”  said  Terry,  “or  I’ll  blow  holes 
through  both  of  you  !” 

The  seaman  very  promptly  drew  his  knife  and  cut 
tfie  cord  that  bound  Fred’s  hands  and  drew  the  bag 
from  over  his  head.  Fred  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dealt 
the  captain  a  tremendous  blow  square  on  the  nose. 
Then  he  gave  him  one  in  each  eye. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  he,  “this  settles  it.  I’m 
going  to  tie  him  hands  and  feet,  and  if  he  resists, 
shoot  him,”  and  with  that  he  tied  the  captain’s  hands 
behind  him,  drawing  the  cord  hard  and  fast.  The 
captain  protested. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “You  go  into 
port  bound  just  this  way.” 

“  But  I’m  bleeding  to  death,”  said  the  burl}7  Briton. 

“  I’m  shot  in  the  back.” 

% 

“  Well,  we’ll  cut  your  coat  off  of  you,  and  if  you’ve 
got  a  man  in  your  crew  who  knows  how  to  dress  a 
wound,  we’ll  let  him  do  it;  but  until  you  reach  port 
jour  hands  will  remain  bound  behind  your  back  and 
w7e’ll  detail  a  man  to  feed  you  with  a  spoon.  You  can 
still  command  the  vessel  and  give  your  orders.” 

Of  course  the  crew  collected  on  deck,  terribly  excit¬ 
ed  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  wras.  Fred 
went  up  and  told  them,  winding  up  by  saying : 

“We’ll  get  into  port  the  best  way  we  can,  and  if 
any  man  attemj>ts  to  cut  the  captain  loose,  I’ll  kill 
him,  which  is  no  mutiny  but  just  self-defense.” 
f  “  Let’s  throw  him  overboard,”  sang  out  one  of  his 
oaI  crew. 

“  No,  you  men  who  have  signed  articles  with  him 
must  have  no  part  in  this  thing  at  all,  for  it  will  get 
into  trouble.  My  friend  and  I  will  take  the 
whole  responsibility  and  la}7  the  matter  before  the 
American  Consul  when  we  reach  port.  Do  any  of 
you  know  how  to  steer  the  ship  into  port  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  one,  “the  man  at  the  wheel  can  take 
the  bearings  and  steer  the  ship  as  well  as  the  captain 
can.” 

“All  right.  Let  him  do  so  then.  Now,  all  of  you 
stick  to  your  work,  so  that  no  trouble  shall  come  to 
\€u  at  all.  You  can  lay  all  the  blame  on  my  friend 

v 

here  and  myself.” 

“  Oh,  we  don’t  blame  you  at  all,”  sang  out  several 

or  them. 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  you  can,  as  long  as  you’re 


men,  and  from  what  I’ve  seen  of  you  since  I  came  on 
deck  of  this  craft,  you  are  all  good  and  true  men. 
But  if  ever  there  was  a  villainous  scoundrel  in  human 
shape  it’s  this  same  Captain  Badger,  and  if  he  isn’t 
punished  for  this  thing  on  shore  and  doesn’t  get  away 
before  I  can  get  a  chance  at  him,  he’ll  never  go  to 
sea  again.  Now,  if  any  of  you  know  how  to  dress  a 
wound,  come  down  in  the  cabin  and  see  how  badly 
hurt  the  old  scoundrel  is.” 

One  of  the  seamen  went  down,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
went  with  him.  They  found  that  they  would  have  to 
untie  his  hands  in  order  to  take  his  coat  off  to  get  at 
the  wound. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “  untie  him,  and  I’ll  settle 
him  if  he  attempts  any  monkey  business,”  and  he 
stood  by  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  ready  to  make 
good  his  threat. 

During  all  that  time  the  captain  never  uttered  a 
word.  His  coat  was  taken  off,  and  on  raising  his 
shirt,  which  was  pretty  well  saturated  with  blood, 
they  found  that  the  bullet  had  plowed  its  way  across 
his  back  a  little  below  the  top  of  his  shoulders,  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  ugly  and  painful  flesh  wound,  but  in  no 
way  dangerous.  The  wound  was  dressed  pretty  well, 
sailor  fashion,  after  which  Fred  decided  that  he 
wouldn’t  order  him  tied  again,  but  permitted  him  to 
lie  in  his  berth  after  thoroughly  searching  his  clothes 
and  his  desk  for  weapons. 

“Now,  captain,”  said  he,  “you  can  lie  here  and 
sleep,  if  sleep  can  come  to  a  man  like  you,  and  I  will 
have  a  guard  at  the  head  of  the  cornpanionway.  If 
you  put  your  head  out  of  the  door  you’ll  get  a  bullet 
through  it.” 

With  that  they  retired  from  the  cabin,  leaving  the 
two  wounded  men  to  occupy  it  alone.  Fred  and  Terry 
took  turns  all  through  the  night  standing  guard, 
while  the  schooner  kept  on  its  way  for  the  port. 
When  sunrise  came  they  were  in  sight  of  land  and 
the  crew  were  overjoyed. 

“Now,  men,”  said  Fred  to  the  crew,  “ I  want  to 
know  if  you  are  going  to  stand  by  me  in  this  thing.  I 
shoulder  all  the  responsibility,  and  I  want  each  of  you 
to  lay  the  blame  on  me,  but  at  the  same  time  tell  the 
truth  about  what  has  happened.” 

“  We’ll  do  it,  sir,”  said  everyone  of  them. 

“Very  well.  When  we  get  into  port,  drop  your 
anchor  where  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and 
lower  a  boat  so  that  my  friend  and  I  can  go  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  American  Consul,  who  will  go  with  us  to 
the  authorities  to  make  complaint  against  the  cap¬ 
tain  for  his  brutality.” 

They  entered  the  port  about  noon,  and  a  few  hours 
later  Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  Brown  and 
the  seaman,  Wells,  went  ashore  and  reported  to  the 
American  Consul.  It  happened  that  that  official  had 
been  appointed  from  New  York  City,  and  that  Judge 
Fearnot,  Fred’s  father,  was  one  of  the  prominent 
citizens  who  helped  secure  the  appointment  for  him. 
When  Fred  learned  that  fact  he  felt  safe,  and  the 
consul  assured  him  of  the  fullest  protection  his  office 
could  give  him. 
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“  I  think  3:011  did  perfectly  right,”  he  said  to  Fred,, 
“  for  I  happen  to  know  that  on  three  different  occa¬ 
sions  that  same  Captain  Badger  had  complaints  lodged 
against  him  for  brutality  to  his  men,  and  this  time  I 
shall  prefer  charges,  myself  against  hjs  treatment 
of  two  American,  citizens. ”  f 

Before  the  captain  and  Skidmore  could  be  brought, 
ashore  warrants  had  been  issued  for  their  arrest,, and 
when  they  reached  the  dock,  officers  were  there  to 
take  charge  of  them.  - 

The  captain  was  staggered,  and  loudly  proclaimed 
that  his,  crew  had  mutinied,  and  insisted  that  he 
would  have  everyone  of  them  hanged.  ,  „ 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the.  authorities  had  inves¬ 
tigated  the  matter  by  questioning  every  man  on  board 
the  schooner,  and  found  them  unanimous  in  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  brutality  of  Captain  Badger.  The  owners, 
of  the  vessel,  who  lived  in : the  city,,  promptly  dismissed 
them  fro  a  . their  service,  and  declared  they  would  back 
the  prosecution  against  him,  as  he  had.  injured  their 
business  by  his  ill  treatment  of  his  crew.  They 
promptly  paid  off  Terry,  Fred,  Brow#  and  Wells,  and 
bought  tickets  for  them  by  rail. :  o  Tie] bourne.  Then 
Fred  told,  the  consul,  urn  .stqry  oft  the  wreck  of  the 
Benhain  and  the  loss.  .o£  Mr.,  PaguU  It  created  a  great, 
deal  of  excitement*  and  telngyams  How  hot  over  , the 
wires  to  Melbourne .  ip.-m.  in  ^  it  the  Qriole,  had  ar-, 
rived  at  that  port  witli  Isabel.. Paget. nu.  board.  .  The 
news  came.b:  .  .the  Oriole.. had  net  yet  arrived. 

Fred  then  called  on, the, wido.w  of  the  Sydney  mer¬ 
chant,  accompanied  by  the- American  Consul,  and  told 
her  the  stoty  of,  the  .rescue  of  her  daughter,  a  nth  the  • 
loss  of  her  husband.  She  was  frantic  with  grief,  ]bjit 
after  awhile  composed  herself. .  sufficiently  to  talk 
rationally.  Fpqd  tojd.her  he  ha  en  her  daughter 
two  hundred  dollars  with  which  iq  pay  her  fare  to 
Sydney  and  purchase  some  cio thing. ’oil  her  arrival  at 
Melbourne,. 

“Madam,”  said  the  consul,  “I  know  this  young 
man’s  father  well.  Me  is  an  end  no  nt  American  citi¬ 
zen,  and  your  daughter  was  fortunate  in  meeting 

him.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

“Now,  Mr.  Consul,”  said  Fred,  when  they  re¬ 
turn'd  to  the  American  official* s  office,  “ L  will  have, 
to  return  here,  I  suppose,  to  appeal*  against  Captain 
Badger  when  his  case  is  called  up, 

“  Yes,  of  course.  I  really  don't  think  you  ought  to 
leave  the  city.” 

“I  will  be  obliged  to  do  so,  sir,”  returned  Fred, 
and  then  in  a  private  room  of  the  consulate  he  showed, 
his  father's  telegram  addressed  to  him  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  explained  why  lie  had  taken  passage. on  the 
Oriole  to  Melbourne. 

Well,  well,  well,”  ejaculated  the  consul,  on  hear¬ 


(( 


ing  thy  story,  “that’s  a  tremendous  undertaking  for 
one  of  your  years.” 

“So  it  is,  sir,”  assented  Fred,  “but  my  father  lias 
confidence  in  my  discretion,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  I  have  stuck  pretty  well  to  my  man.” 

“Yes;  so  you  have..  The  American  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  lias  his  headquarters  at  Melbourne,  and  I’ll  givd 
you,  a,  letter,  of.  introduction  to  him,  strongly  com¬ 
mending  3*011  to  his  consideration.  You  will  do  well 
to  lay  the  matter  before  him  immediately  on  your 
arrival  there,  and  let  him  consult  the  chief  of  police.” 

“  Thank  you,”  returned.  Fred.  “  That’s  just  what 
I  intended  to  do.” 

“All  right,”  said  the' consul,  “I  will  be  responsible 
to  the  authorities,  here  for  your  return  to  Sydney 
when  the  case  against  Captain  Badger  is  called. 
You  must  keep  me  posted  as  to  your  address  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  so  I  can  wire  you  if  necessary.” 

Before  Fred  left  the  city  he  called  again  on  Mr^t 
Paget,  and  found  that  she  had  packed  a  trunk  with 
clothing  foe  her  daughter,  which  she  begged  him  to 
take  charge  of  and  deliver  to  her  on  her  arrival  a£ 
Melbourne. 

“And  here,  too,”  said  she,  “is  the  money  you  ad¬ 
vanced  to  her.  I  would  go  there  to  meet  her  myself, 
but  1  am  too  prostrated  to  do  so,  so  I  must  depend 
on  you  to  befriend  her  still  further,  assuring  you  of 
my  everlasting  gratitude.” 

“Thank  you,  madam,  I  would  do  for  her  as  for  my 
own  sister,. and  will  see  that  she  reaches  3*011  safely, 
provided  with  eveiytliing  she  needs.” 

With  that  they  hurried  off  to  the  train  and  thre$ 
days  later  the  party  of  four  landed  in  Melbourne,  the 
chief  city,  of  Australia. 

“Say,  Brown,”  said  Fred,  “suppose  3^011  go  wits*, 
us  first  to  the  American  Consul  General  before  look¬ 
ing*  for  3mur  friend.” 

“  All  right,  sir.  He  expects  me  on  the  Oriole.  I 
don’t:  know  that  he  is  here.  He  won’t  be  looking  for 
me  until  that  ship  arrives.” 

“  Do  you  know  where  he’ll  stop  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes— I  think  he’ll  stop  at  the  Victoria  Hotel.” 

“  Is  that  a  good  hotel?” 

“Yes,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.” 

“Then  we’ll  stop  there  after  reporting  to  the  coii. 
sul  and  as  for  3*011,  Air.  Wells,  3*011  can  go  with  us, 

and  I  11  take  care  of  3*our  bill  until  the  Oriole  comes 
into  port.”  *+ 

“Thank  you,  sir!”  said  the  honest  old  salt.  “I 

von  t  put,  37ou  to  that  expense,  but  will  go  to  a  sail¬ 
ors’  boarding  house,  and  let  you  know  where  I  am.” 

“Oli,  never  mind  the  expense,”  said  Fred,  “but 
you  can  do  as  you  like.” 

I  d  prefer  the  sailors’  boarding  house,  sir,  for  I’d 
bo.  like  a  fish  out  of  water  in  such  a  hotel  as  that.” 

\  ou  II  go  with  us  to  the  consulate,  though,  will 
you  not?”  ^ 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.”  j 

I  be  loui  took  a  carriage  and  were  driven  to  the 
American  Consulate,  where  all  fourentered  the  office 
I  lu  i  onsul  w  as  in  and  I  red  asked  a  private  interview 
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w  ith  him.  and  on  retiring*  to  a  private  room  lie  pre¬ 
sented  the  let  ter  of  introduction  from  the  consul  at 
Sydney  and  explained  his  business  in  Melbourne, 
^bowing  him  the  telegram  received  from  his  father 
just  before  leaving  San  Francisco. 

**  There  are  several  letters  here  for  you/’  said  the 
consul,  “and  I  believe  a  couple  of  cablegrams,”  and 
with  that  the  consul  drew  from  his  desk  the  letters 
and  cablegrams  which  he  handed  to  Fred. 

Fred  bpened  and  read  them  rapidly,  and  as  they  all 
referred  to  the  business  in  hand,  lie  handed  them  to 
the  consul  to  read  also.  He  spent  fully  a  half  hour 
with  the  consul,  and  before  they  came  out  the  latter 
had  sent  to  the  chief  of  police  for  a  detective  to  come 
to  his  office,  dressed  ns  a  citizen.  The  detective  soon 
appeared  and  received  instructions  to  keep  his  eye  on 
the  man  Brown,  out  m  the  main  office,  who  was  going 
to  the  Hotel  Victoria,  and  would  probably  register 
finder  some  other  name,  maybe  that  of  Driscol.-  He 
was  to  meet  a  man  by  the  name  of  Blanton  there 
from  England.  Whether  .or  not  lie  had  arrived  was 
yet  to  be  ascertained. 

After  that  Fred  joined  the  others  in  the  main  office, 
and  together  re-entered  the  carriage  and  drove  to  the 
Victoria  Hotel.  There  lie  .and  Terry  .registered,  after 
which  Brown  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  .the  name- of 
“  J.  Anderson,  London,  England.”  Fred  looked  at 
the  name  and  then  glanced  inquiringly  around  at  him. 
Brown  smiled  and  said  : 

“  I  didn’t  care  to  ship  as  a  seaman  under  my  own 
name.”  •  i 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “  No  fault 
to  find  with  that.” 

They  were  assigned  to  rooms — Fred  and  Terry 
^ogether. 

“  Before  3Tou  give  me  a  room,”  said  Anderson  to 
the  hotel  clerk,  “  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Henley7  stopping  .here.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  clerk,  “  he’s  been  here  a  couple  of 
■weeks.”  - 

“  Is  he  in  the  house  now.  ?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Well,  when  he  comes  in  send  him  up  to  my  room. 
You  can  give  me  any  room  you  please.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  clerk.  “  We’ll  give  37ou  a 
room  on  the  same  floor  with  these  two  gentlemen.” 

The37  were  shown  up  to  their  room  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  a  tap  on  Fred’s  door  caused  him  to  open  it. 
?bie  found  a  detective  there  who  stepped  inside,  shut 
the  door  and  asked  if  he  wanted  the  two  men  arrested 
when  the37  got  together. 

“  Well,  what  do  think  you’d  better  clo  ?”  Fred 
asked.  “  Can  they  be  held  under  the  laws  here,  on 
such  information  as  I  have  brought.” 

'  <  » i 

“Well,  we  can  arrest  them  and  search  their bag- 
bage  for  the  securities  that  have  been  stolen,  and  if 
uhe y  are  found  tile  facts  can  be  cabled  to  New  York, 
whence  instructions  will  be  sent  to  the  American  Con¬ 
sul  here.” 

“  All  right.  If  they  haven’t  got  the  securities  with 
them  my  trip  is  a  wild  goose  chase.  But  I  think  you’d 


better  have  another  officer  with  3tou  when  the  arrest  is 
made,  and  search  their  baggage  at  once.” 

Ttadetective  went  away,  and  returned  an  hour  later 
with  another  officer  in  citizen  garb.  Fred  andTeiay 
in  the  meantime  strolled  down  to  the  main  office  of  the 
hotel,  and  were  walking  around,  taking  in  things,  when 
Anderson  came  down  and  joined  them.  1'hcy  took 
seats  together  and  watched  the  crowd  coming  and  go¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  great  hotel  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Suddenly  Anderson  sprang  up  and  walked  forward  to 
intercept  a  man  who  came  in,  and  tlie  two  shook  hands 
very  cordial^7,  talked  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  up 
together,  as  if  going  to  Anderson’s  room. 

“  I  guess  that’s  our  man,”  said  Fred  to‘  Terry. 

“  I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  it,”  Terry  assented. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  tell  the  detective  to  go  up 
and  nab  them,”  and  with  that  he  nodded  to  the  de¬ 


tective/  who  Was  standing  b37  waiting  for  the  signal. 

The  two  went  up,  leaving  Fred  and  Terr3T  below, 
and  were  gone  nearly  an  hour,  after  which  .they  came 
down  together,  each  detective  having  a  man  in 
charge,  fastened  to  himself  with  a  pair  of  steel  hand¬ 
cuffs.  Thy  detectiyes  beckoned  to  Fred  to  follow  them 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  hotel. 

“  By  George,  Terr3r,  they’ve  got  them/’ said  Fred, 
“  and  we  may  as  well  follow  and  see  what  comes  of 


the  arrest.” 


They7  followed  the  detectives  to  the  central  office, 
where  the  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  the  officials 
ancl  locked  up,  without  either  one  having  suspected 
that  the  two ‘American  3Touths  had  anything  to  do 
wi tli  their  arrest. 


“  What  have  3rou  found  ?”  Fred  asked  of  the  detect¬ 
ives.  , 

“  Wly,  each  one  had  about  seventy-five  thousand 
■dollars’  worth  of  good  American  securities  in  his 
satchel.” 


“  The37  had  doubtless  met  here  to  throw  them  on 
the  market  and  realize  on  them  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble,' after  which  tlie37  would  take  a  steamer  for  Eu¬ 
rope.”  i:  .  •. 

“  That's  a  splendid  haul,”  said  Fred.  “  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul  lias  the  list  of  the  stolen  securities,  which 
was  mailed  me  by  thy  father  in  New  York,  so  you’ll 
haVb  to  look  over  it  and  see  if  it  taffies  with  the  secur¬ 
ities  you  found  on  the  prisoners.  ” 

They  repaired  at  once  to  the  American  Consulate, 
■where  the  securities  were -compared  with  the  list  and 
found  to  be  correct  in  each  particular. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  the  consul.  “Now,  37ou 
had  better  cable  to  yoqr  father,  young  man,  and  find 
out  if  he  wishes  the  prisoners  held  for  extradition.” 

“All  right,”  said  F  red.  <  “I’ll  tell  him  to  cable  3Tou 
instructions.”!  <  ,  ■ 

“Well/let  me  tell  you,’*  remarked  the  consul,  “a 
cable  from  hereto  New  York  is  very7  -expensive,  so 
you’d  better  put  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible;” 

“Oli,  I’ll  make  it  as  brief  as  Cicsar’s  message  to 
the  Roman  Senate,”  laughed  Fred,  and  he  sat  down 
at  the  consul’s  desk  and  wrote  out: 
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“  Birds  bagged.  Securities  recovered.  Cable 
consul  general  instructions. 

(Signed)  “Fred.” 

"When  the  consul  read  the  cablegram,  lie  smiled  and 
remarked  : 

“  That’s  a  great  deal  in  a  very  few  words,  young 
man.” 

“  Well,  what  will  it  cost?”  asked  Fred. 

“  I  don't  know.  You’d  better  go  with  my  mes¬ 
senger  and  pay  the  tarilf  at  the  office.” 

He  did  so,  paid  the  cost  of  the  message  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning  the  American  Consul  received  a 
dispatch  trom  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  at 
Washington,  saying: 

“  Hold  prisoners  found  with  stolen  American  secur¬ 
ities  for  extradition.  Papers  forwarded  imme¬ 
diately.” 

He  also  received,  to  his  care,  a  cablegram  to  Fred, 
which  said : 

“Good  boy.  Have  a  good  time.  Write. 

(Signed)  “  Father.” 

The  two  cablegrams  were  shown  to  Fred  at  the 
hotel  by  the  American  Consul,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  keep  from  setting  up  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  American  whoop.  But  he  went  up  to  his  room, 

i 

accompanied  by  Terr}7,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
father  and  mother,  telling  all  about  the  arrest  and 
recovery  of  the  securities.  He  had  already  written 
them  from  Sydney,  of  his  adventures  at  sea  and  the 
trouble  he  had  with  Captain  Badger. 

The  American  Consul  had  scarcely  left  the  hotel, 
when  a  messenger  from  the  headquarters  of  police 
brought  a  note  to  Fred,  sent  by  Anderson,  begging 
1pm  to  come  and  see  him,  as  he  had  been  arrested  and 
was  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

“  Great  Scott,  Terry,  he’ll  feel  all  broken  up  when 
he  finds  out  the  truth,  and  I  suppose  we  may  as  well 
let  him  know  the  whole  business.”  So  they  went  to 
the  police  station  and  visited  him  in  his  cell,  where 
Fred  told  him  the  whole  story.  How  he  had  chased 
him  across  the  ocean  into  that  very  prison  cell,  on  a 
telegram  received  from  his  father  in  San  Francisco. 

He  staggered  half  way  across  the  cell  when  he 
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STo  the  Editor  of“  WORK  AND  WIN.” 

I  welated  how  that  while  all  of  us  chappies  were 
twying  to  think  how  I  could  be  extwicated  fwom  my 
money  twoubles  that  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

I  will  fwankly  own  that  I  twembled,  and  that  my 
face  assumed  the  hue  of  stwong  cigar  ashes. 

1  twembled  because  1  feahed  that  it  was  that 


heard  it,  and  before  he  could  recover  from  his  aston¬ 
ishment,  Fred  turned  away,  not  wishing  to  hold  any 
conversation  with  him. 

The  next  day  the  Oriole  arrived  in  port,  and  the 
two  boys  hurried  on  board  to  greet  the  captain,  the 
mate  and  all  the  crew,  and  welcome  Isabel  Paget. 
The  girl  wept  for  joy  when  she  saw  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  she  had  been  well  treated  on  the  voyage,  for 
after  they  left  her  there  was  no  one  on  board  who  had 
the  leisure  time  to  talk  much  with  her.  She  was 
overjoyed  when  told  that  her  mother  had  sent  a  trunk 
of  clothes  to  meet  her;  so  she  hurried  to  the  hotel  in 
a  carriage  with  them,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry’s  trunks 
were  sent  on  after  them.  A  dispatch  was  sent  to  her 
mother  at  Sydney  announcing  her  safe  arrival  and 
good  health.  A  couple  of  days  later  the  two  boys 
took  the  train  for  Sydne}7  with  her,  where  they  spent 
a  couple  of  months  as  guests  of  her  mother  whilst 
waiting  for  the  trial  of  Captain  Badger  and  Skid¬ 
more. 

Of  course  they  had  a  good  time,  for  the  American 
Consul  there  vouched  for  their  respectability  and 
social  position  in  New  York.  • 

Captain  Badger  was  tried  and  convicted  on  the 
charge  of  brutally  treating  his  crew,  but  Skidmore 
was  not  punished,  as  the  only  offense  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  was  in  kicking  Fred,  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  crew,  and  the  court  thought  he  had  been 
sufficient^7  punished  by  the  young  American  himself. 
Fred  met  him  outside  of  the  court  room,  denounced 
him  to  his  face  as  a  cowardly  scoundrel,  and  invited 
him  to  resent  the  accusation.  He  turned  away  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  word  and  neither  of  the  bo}7s  ever  saw 
him  again. 

A  few  weeks  later  Fred  and  Terry  took  leave  of  the 
Pagets  and  the  many  friends  they  had  made  at  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  returned  to  Melbourne,  where  they  took  the 
steamer  for  Liverpool,  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
after  having  passed  through  an  exciting  experience 
at  sea,  whilst  chasing  a  villain  across  the  ocean. 

[the  end.] 

Read  “Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or.  Adven¬ 
tures  With  the  Cowboys,”  which  will  be  the  next 
number  (9)  of  WORK  AND  WIN.  ^ 

beastly  landlad}7  of  mine  come  to  make  a  fwesh  attack 
upon  me. 

Maybe  this  time  she  would  employ  physical  argu¬ 
ments  and  use  a  bwoom. 

She  uses  a  bwoom  with  feahful — pawsitively,  I  as- 
suah  you — feahful  power. 

I  saw  her  once  use  a  bwoom  upon  a  twamp. 

When  she  vvaised  the  bwoom  he  was  upon  the  fwont 
stoop. 

When  shedwopped  the  bwoom  he  lay  in  the  gut  tab 
across  the  stweet,  and  it  was  not  till  a  policeman  h;*ki 
clubbed  him  till  the  policeman  wore  the  varnish  off 
of  his  club,  that  the  twamp  came  to.  His  first  words 
[  were  : 


“  HANDSOME  HARRY.” 
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“  Say,  cop,  did  dor  dynamite  blow  anybody  else 

c»  >  % 

up : 

So  says  I  to  Chollie  : 

A  “Old  fellah,  open  the  door.” 

Chollie  is  not  vewy  bwave. 

He  turned  to  Gussie. 

*  “  Gussie,  old  chappie,  first  you,  will  you  ?” 

Gussie  did  not  care  about  the  contwact. 

He  addwessed  Fweddie. 


“Fweddie,”  he  wemarked,  “we  all  know  youali 
weckless  nature.  You  turn  the  handle. ” 

Fweddie  did. 

Oh,  if  I  onty  had  Fweddie’s  bwute  courage ! 
Fweddie  fwequently  has  told  me  in  pwivacy  that  if  it 
was  not  for  the  publicity  that  the  affaih  would  give 
him,  that  he  knew  he  could  “knock  out,” — that  is 
the  low  expwession  Fweddie  used — John  L.  Sullivan 
in  a  bwief  space  of  time. 

*  The  door  flew  open. 

Howwors  ! 

There  was  not  Mrs.  Donnelly,  but  her  husband. 

He  is  a  wude,  nawsty,  unculchahed  Irishman,  who 
stands  about  six  feet  in  his  socks  (I  think  that  he — 
ah — wears  socks,  but  I  am  not  sure),  and  is  as  stwong 
as  an  ox. 


■ 

My  first  impulse  was  to  conceal  myself  in  the  gas 
pipe  or  cwawl  down  one  of  the  apertures  in  the 
wcgistah.  i 

o 

But  while  I  was  weflecting  Mr.  Donnelly  spoke. 

“  Where  is  he?”  he  asked. 

“Who?”  asked  Fweddie. 

“  Yez  chum.” 

“Which  one?”  as  Fweddie  spoke  he  motioned  me 
with  his  hand,  a  sort  of  for-Gawd’s-sake-Dolphie- 
ftwop-out-of-the-window.  But  I  didn’t  dare. 

Mr.  Donnelly  spoke  : 

“Ye. know  well  enough,”  he  said,  “to  which  wan 
I  mane.  The  wan  that  wears  his  hair  over  his  e37es 
loike  a  poodle  dog.  The  wan  that  me  ould  woman 
tongue  lashing  wur  at  the  tay  toime.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  Dolphie,”  weplied  Fweddie,  with  a 
gwave-yard  attempt  to  appeah  careless.  “Come 
heah,  Dolphie  deah.” 

I  went. 

I  can  now  wealize  the  feelings  of  a  convict  about  to 
be  executed,  for  I  expewienced  them  then. 

Somehow,  though,  1  bwaced  up  and  faced  Mr.  Don- 
Kelly. 


/ 


To  my  gweat  surpwise  he  did  not  look  vewy — you 
know  I  mean — vewy  hard  mad  at  all. 

“Come  wid  me,”  said  he,  “  I  want  spache  wid  ye 
for  a  minute.” 

Of  course  you  know  I  had  to  follow. 

What  othah  alternative  had  I  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly  led  the  way  down  the  stairs. 

£  As  we  left  the  woorri  behind  us,  I  could  heah  sub¬ 
dued  gvvoans. 

Vewy  well  did  I  know  from  where  they  came. 

A  From  Fweddie,  and  Chollie,  and  Gussie,  and  the 
west  of  the  boys.  They  evidently  feahed  that  I  was 
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about  to  be  massacweed,  or  to  be  the  victim  of  some 
othah  howwible  fate. 

Mr.  Donnelly  pweceded  me  till  we  weached  his 
woom. 

“Come  in,  ye  stick  av  bliroken  candy,”  said  he. 

I  entered. 

He  beckoned  me  to  a  chair.  ^ 

I  sat  down  upon  it  somewhat  tendahly,  for,  twuth 
to  tell,  it  was  a  chair  which  looked  vewy  suspicious, 
as  if  it  was  inhabited  bugs,  you  know,  to  speak  out 
candidly. 

He  dumped  himself  down  upon  a  sofa,  though,  as  if 
he  was  a  load  of  coal. 

He  assumed  a  confidential  attitude. 

Head  bent  forward  and  hands  westing  upon  the 
knees  style,  youali  know. 

“  Swatecake  ?”  said  he. 

“Sir?”  I  weplied. 

“  I  desoire,  as  I  said  before,  to  have  sp^che  wid 
ye.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Ye  owe  us  boord  ?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Ye  are  not  able  to  pay  it  ?” 

I  was  compelled  to  tell  him,  cwuel  as  it  was  on  me, 
that  at  pwesent  I  was  not.  But  I  assuahed  him  that 
I  would  in  the  futuah,  just  as  soon  as  I  was — aw — 
able. 

“Which  will  be  about  the  thirtieth  av  the  cinten- 
nial  av  February,”  said  he.  “Betwane  yesilf  and 
mesilf,  had  it  not  been  for  me,  me  ould  woman  wud 
have  had  ye  fast  locked  up  in  yez  room  to-night,  and 
it  is  there  that  she  wud  have  kept  ye  till  aither  yez 
boord  wur  paid  or  ye  perished  from  lack  av  food.” 

I  will  own  that  I  stared  wather  moah  at  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly  than  was  weally  consistent  with  good  bweed- 
ing. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  see  any  possible 
weason  why  he  should  be  a  fwiend  of  mine,  for  I  had 
not  intahchanged  moah  than  a  dozen  words  with  him 
all  of  the  while  that  I  had  been  there. 

His  wife,  so  to  speak,  as  a  wule  wore  the  twousahs, 
and  generally  he  was  welegated  to  the  wealms  of  the 
kitchen. 

I  did  not  say  anything,  though,  but  I  waited  to  see 
what  would  ensue  next. 

It  soon  came. 

“Ye  wud  loike  to  square  the  boord  bill?”  he 
asked. 

“  Aw — certainly.” 

“  If  I  tell  yez  how  ye  can  do  it  widout  expinding  a 
cint,  will  ye  accept  av  it?” 

Would  I  ? 

With  the  celerity  of  the— aw — electwic  telegraph, 

I  told  him  that  I  would. 

“Thin  it  is  all  roight,”  said  he ;  “ye  will  not  be  in 
me  debt  futliurely.  Ye  are  going,  I  belave,  to  a 
sociable  nixt  wake?” 

With  some  pwide,  I  weplied  that  I  was. 

It  was  the  sociable  of  the  “  Entre-nous,”  one  of  the 
most — aw— awistocwatic  sociables  in  the  city. 
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“  It  is  very  hoigh-chune  ?”  continued  he. 

“  None  but  the  vewy  highest  families. ” 

“  And  ye  are  allowed  to  take  a  leddy  ?” 

“  Certainly.’’ 

Mr.  Donnelly’s  countenance  bloomed  bwightly.  He 
bent  down  to  me  so  confidentially  that  weally  his 
howwid  bweatli  agitated  the  pulse  of  my  ear. 


“Take  Mar3r  Ann  wid  ye;  give  her  a  debut  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  we  will  call  the  boord  bill  square,”  he 
uttahed. 

I  neahly  fainted. 

Why,  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next. 

Yours  the  same. 


Dolphie. 

■  ■  ■  ■  JkJL. 
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